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Sn This _ 


ANYONE who has faced a long line of 
unemployment benefit claimants in a 
local office will be interested in Wiscon- 
sin’s procedure for the self-filing of 
routine continued claims——which makes 
claim lines unnecessary, say Ralph 


Kline and Emanual Zola. p. 3 


‘*FUNDAMENTALS of Decision Writing,” 
as set forth by Isidore Schechter of the 
New York agency, require that the de- 
cision be understandable to all parties 
and be supported by explicit findings of 
fact, and that the opinion fully explains 


the reasons for the conclusion p. 0 
One of the most significant aspects of 

the benefit rights interview film just 

produced in BES Region I is the multi- 


State cooperative effort represent 

according to Dewey G. Archambault of 
tne Massachusetts agency whic! 
assumed the primary responsibility fox 


the film p. 8 


ANOTHER method used to speed up 
benenht payments 1s the Minnesota pro- 
cedure of writing checks in the local of- 


fice. John Quimby of the agency staff 


tells how this method operates. p. 7 


PROMP1 payment of benefits is gener- 
ally recognized as one of the major goals 
olf an unc mployment insurance program 
Payment in cash in the local office can 
speed up payments Adrian Blanchard 
of the California agency describes his 
State’s method of cash payments in large 
offices, supplemented by a unique ar- 
rangement with banks for the smalle1 


offices p 12 


INTERSTATE Claims procedures requir¢ 
periodic interviews of all claimants at 
regular intervals. Three southern States 
which are using ‘‘selective claims proc- 
esses’’ for intrastate claims are now en- 
gaged in an experiment with selective 
classification of interstate claimants 
Ihe test is described by William Major 
of Alabama Che other participating 
States are Florida and Mississippi. p. 15 


Cavirornia has been able to speed up 
its interstate payments as a result of find 
ings of a searching study of the time 
taken for each phase of the operation 
Edwin Pubols details the study tech- 
niques and procedural changes which 


have brought about the improvement in 
California’s record. p. 16 


rue first step in unemployment insur- 
ance tax operations is to locate those 
businesses which are liable under the 
terms of the law. George R. Clegg and 
Lee Y. Ponder of the Florida agency dis- 
cuss the problems of status determina- 
tion in a State with a high rate of 
business turnover. p. 20 


WASHINGTON State has an excellent 
record of collecting unemployment in- 
surance contributions from employers 
of one or more, regardless of the length 
of employment. The law and _ the 
methods used are described by Philip 
J. Dolan and Charles-B. Wagner. p. 23 


HE audit program should include 
re than a routine check of an em- 
ployer’s books, in the opinion of R. R. 
Taylor of the Indiana agency. As he 
explains, audit examiners play a key 
role in that State’s overall employer 
compliance operations p. te 


[HE recurring problems presented in 
obtaining and controlling delinquent 
employer reports and payments are both 
varied and difficult,’ says Arthur J. 
Collins of Connecticut. The methods 
used by his agency to combat those 
problems make interesting reading. p. 28 


FoLLowinc up Mr. Goodwin’s De- 
cember 1956 suggestion in the REVIEW 
to “look at our jobs as administrators,” 
\. Allen Sulcowe of Pennsylvania re- 
views unemployment insurance manage- 
ment in action from the hectic early days 
to the present. p. 30 


Some of the management controls 
which the central office can use to evalu- 
ate and improve unemployment insur- 
ance operations are outlined by Harold 
Kasper, New York Division of Employ- 
ment. p. 34 


No consideration of unemployment in- 
surance operations could be complete 
without a look at the possibilities of the 
new electronic equipment being put on 
the market. Some of the considerations 
underlying use of the larger equipment, 
are explored by William Lush of the 


BES. p. 38 
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National Stay-in-School Campaign 


A NATIONWIDE Campaign to urge teen-agers to stay 
in high school and graduate was launched recently by 
the Department of Labor and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in cooperation with 
the Department of Defense. The campaign is directed 
to all students in high school and college, but especi- 
ally to those in high school. 

President Eisenhower confirmed the statements of 
Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell and Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Marion B. Folsom in 
pointing out the increasing value of a high school 
education to the individual and the Nation. 

“T urge every boy and girl in the United States,” 
said the President, ‘‘to continue as students in school 
until they have developed their God-given capacities 
to the full. Only in this way can they hope to make 
their finest contributions to the strength of the Nation 
and reach the fulfillment of their own life purposes.” 

Secretary Mitchell declared that high school grad- 
uates will be in growing demand in years to come as 
business and industry adopt new machines and pro- 
cesses which require workers with a high degree of 
skill. 

‘‘America’s complex and growing industry,”’ he 
said, ‘‘demands alert, creative, imaginative young men 
and women who can take their places in an age of 
specialists. Such workers, educated in the high school 
classroom, are our Nation’s greatest wealth and most 
critical need.” 

A high school education is important to a young 
person no matter what career he plans to pursue, 
Secretary Mitchell said. He pointed out that “a 
skilled factory worker and a highly trained pro- 
fessional man, such as an engineer or physician, need 
different amounts of education, but both need the 
same basic education. A high school diploma is fast 
becoming the young job seeker’s minimum cre- 
dential.” 
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The Secretary said that employers are emphasizing 
that a basic high school education—including mathe- 
matics, English, natural science, and civics—is a 
necessity for young men and women who expect to 
receive higher training on the job. Yet in 1956, only 
about 60 of every 100 boys and girls finished high 
school, and only 12 of every 100 completed 4 years of 
college. 

Emphasis of the stay-in-school campaign is on 
local action. A special campaign handbook has been 
prepared by the three Federal agencies for distribution 
to newspapers, broadcasters, churches, employers, 
civic groups, labor unions, youth-serving agencies, and 
other organizations. It suggests ways to direct the 
forces within the local community to persuade 
youngsters of the importance of a high school diploma. 

Need for a national stay-in-school drive is sum- 
marized in the campaign handbook in these words: 
“From every viewpoint—that of industry, national 
security, society, and individual opportunity—educa- 
tion for all means a better future for America.” 

Copies of the handbook are available in limited 
numbers from the Department of Labor and the 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Copies may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. at 15 cents 
each. 


Need for Specialized Women Workers 


Opportunities for mathematicians and statisticians 
are greater than ever before. This would be a healthy 
situation but for the shortage of trained peeple to fill 
the jobs. The demand for women mathematicians 
and statisticians exceeds the supply and is continuing 
to grow. Employment for women mathematicians is 
found mostly in schools and colleges, but increasingly 
in private industry, government, and other avenues 
of employment. For statisticians, opportunities are 
most numereus in private industry and government. 

On the basis of recent information, the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor has published a 
bulletin on ““Employment Opportunities.for Women 
Mathematicians and Statisticians.” 

Training for these positions is specialized and 
usually requires at least a college degree. In addition 
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to this basic requirement, some jobs call for graduate 
work. 

‘It is our hope,” said Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, Assistant 
to the Secretary of Labor for Women’s Affairs, “‘that the 
findings in this pamphlet will encourage more young 
women to train for these occupations. We hope that 
it will inspire mature college women who have ma- 
jored in mathematics to prepare for teaching posi- 
tions.” 

The publication should prove valuable to teachers, 
counselors, and others who advise young women, and 
mature women as well, in their occupational plan- 
ning. It is available at the U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. at 25 cents per copy. 


Traineeship Program in Service to the Blind 


Opportunities for graduate-level preparation in 
professional service to the blind are being made avail- 
able by the Industrial Home for the Blind in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. with the cooperation of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. The program of preparation, lasting 
20 or 40 weeks, depending upon the needs of the indi- 
vidual student, accepts a limited number of students 
each fall and spring for preparation as psychologists, 
vocational counselors, vocational placement special- 
ists, foot travel instructors, vocational instructors, 
supervisors of sheltered workshops, vending stand su- 
pervisors, home teachers, administrators of vocational 
programs, and workers with the deaf-blind. | 

Focused on supervised field experience, the program 
provides students with a basic orientation to the prob- 
lems of blindness and the functions of agencies for the 
blind. In addition, students take course work in the 
psychological aspects of blindness, introduction to so- 
cial case work, introduction to counseling, and eye 
conditions, and attend a series of lectures by specialists 
in the field. Each student receives a careful evalua- 
tion upon which vocational planning is based. All 
students in the program take graduate- level courses at 
colleges and universities in the New York area, study- 
ing rehabilitation counseling or social case work. 

A limited number of applicants are admitted to the 
advanced program which offers an internship experi- 
ence and which enables them to make substantial 
progress toward a master’s degree. Students may use 
all the facilities of the Industrial Home for the Blind, 
including workshops, counseling services, educational 
programs, optical aids services, services for the deaf- 
blind, day center and residence programs for the aging 
blind, programs for the deaf-blind, social case work, 
library facilities, vocational evaluation and prevoca- 
tional center, and others. Students admitted to the 
program attend without tuition fees and may receive 
a stipend of $50 per week for the duration of the 
program. 

Entrance requirements include a bachelor’s degree. 
a high degree of professional promise, and outstanding 
personal and professional competency. For further 
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Employment Security Activities at a Glance, March 1957 


United States and Territories 


| Percentage 
| change from 


Number or 


amount | 
| Pre- | Year 
| vious | ago 
month 
Employment Service— Total 
New applications. ...... 691, 000 if +5 
Referrals: 
Agricultural... . 150,700 | +39 +11 
Nonagricultural. . 773,100 | +12 2 


Placements: 


Agricultural... . 135,100 | +41 +14 
Nonagricultural........ 425,400 | +10 <i 
DRED 50:5 Hs 231,500 | +12 9 
Women..... 193, 900 +-7 0 
Handicapped... . 22,100 | +12 | + 1 
Counseling interviews....... 149, 600 +7 +9 
Individuals given tests... . 132, 200 —1 12 
Employer visits. . . . 134, 300 | +19 4 
State Unemployment Insurance 
Initial claims, except transi- 
tional 889, 400 10 —4 
Weeks of une mployme nt 
claimed. .... 6, 684, 400 4 +3 
Weekly average insured un- 
employment! . 1, 571, 400 —8 +9 
Weeks compensated 2 6, 301, 700 “+3 +9 
Weekly average beneficiaries 2. 1,500,400 | —2 +14 
Average weekly benefit pay- 
ment for total unemploy- 
ee $27. 69 0 +2 
Benefits paid... .. $166, 104, 000 +2 +12 
— available as of March | 
|) St Ae $8,375,647,000 —1 +3 
Veterans * 
Initial claims. ..... 28,100 | —13 | 18 
Weeks of une mploy ment 
claimed....... 265,000 | —1 18 
Weekly average insured un- 
employment... .. 63,100 | —6 —13 
Benefits paid... .. $5, 886,100 | +5 —19 
New applications....... 152,600 | —11 2 
Referrals, nonagricultural... . 189,500 | +13 —6 
Placements, nonagricultural 103,900 | +7 —10 
Placements, handicapped. 8, 800 0 6 
Counseling interviews....... 27, 400 -1 — 9 
Unemployment Compensation for | 
Federal Employees * 
Initial claims, including transi- 
ee ee Pee 10,400 | —11 0 
Weeks of unemployment 
claimed..... 106, 300 +1 | 20 
Weekly average insured un- 
employment..... 25, 300 —4 —16 
Benefits paid... . . , $2, 736,600 | +11 -23 


| Data exclude territories. 

2 Includes data under UCFE program. 

3 The first 4 items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 7,500 initial claims 49,900 weeks claimed, 
and 11,900 insured unemployment for veterans filing to supplement State and/or 
UCFE benefits. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement railroad 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

4 Data include Federal employees filing jointly under State UI programs 
2,500 initial claims, 14,090 weeks claimed, 3,300 insured unemployment. 
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| Development in Ul Operations ... 





If You Go All the Way With Self-Filing ... 


Claim Lines Are Unnecessary 


N A SMALL town in northern Wisconsin large 

numbers of young men, with a few older men and 
women scattered among them, crowded into a small 
room in the City Hall, lined up on the stairway, and 
milled about on the sidewalk and lawn outside the 
building. They were waiting to file their claims for 
unemployment benefits. It was the first week in 
January 1946. As each individual ultimately reached 
the claims taker he was told that a new system was 
starting and that as part of the new system he was 
being asked to fill out a white slip of paper at home 
and to bring it back next week. 

In the second week in January, one of the claimants 
who had waited and pushed his way to the claims 
taking table the week before walked into the City 
Hall about 30 minutes after the starting time for 
claim filing. He saw only a few persons in the claim 
room. Within an extremely short time he was at the 
claims taking table, the white slip in his hand was 
scanned by the claims taker, he was asked two ques- 
tions, given a new slip of paper, and told to come 
back next week. 

A procedural revolution had taken place which was 
to spread throughout the State of Wisconsin. A 
unique self-filed continued claims system had come 
into existence. 


Origin of Self-Filing System 


Self-filed continued claims were first used in Wis- 
consin in the Eau Claire local office itinerant service 
in January 1946. 


ABOUT THE AUTHORS— 


Ralph Kline originated and first used self-filed continued 
laims in Wisconsin when he was the unemployment compensa- 
ion examiner in the Eau Claire local office. Emanuel Zola 
vas instrumental in spreading the system to other local offices 
ntil it was finally accepted on a state-wide basis. 
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By RALPH KLINE, Appeals Examiner 


and EMANUEL ZOLA, Supervisor, Field Office Division 
Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation Department 


The self-filing of continued claims was adopted at 
itinerant stops as an emergency measure to cope with 
claim loads which were far too heavy for both the 
available physical accommodations and the available 
agency personnel. The need for a new procedure can 
be judged from the following excerpt from a letter 
by the local office examiner who originated and first 
used it. This letter was written in August 1946 when 
the merits of self-filed continued claims were being 
evaluated by the agency: 


In January when I requested permission to adopt the (self- 
filing) system, I did so out of sheer desperation. I have available 
insufficient and grossly inexperienced help. . . . Disputes and 
self-employed claims, posting, and filing were backlogged in 
volume. Errors were mounting in a startling fashion. . . . We 
worked nights, Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and holidays to 
little avail. Mayors, city and county clerks, and the claimants 
complained. We even merited a critical newspaper editorial 
and news column. We were, in short, physically incapable of 
coping with the situation. . 


After 7 months of practical experience . . . I am convinced 
that the self-filing system is superior to the standard system. 
Whether it be adopted generally or not, it solved our problem. 


Despite this enthusiastic endorsement, the self-filing 
system for continued claims was not adopted statewide 
until November 1954. When the procedure finally 
was accepted, it was on proved merit alone. There 
was no arbitrary compulsion from the administrative 
office for its use in any local office. It had to earn its 
way Office by office. Each examiner determined for 
himself first whether he would experiment with the 
system and then whether he would adopt it as a 
permanent procedure. To try it was to accept it. 
No local office has seriously urged a return to the old 
methods. 


Former Continued Claim System 


Under the former continued claim system, after the 
claimant completed his initial claim, he was merely 
told to report again in the following week. During 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE as to CLAIMING Unemployment BENEFITS 


SHOW this NOTICE, on your next REPORT DATE, to the CLAIMSTAKER. 


FAILURE to do so may DELAY your unemployment benefits. 


The notes below are for the claimstaker's use. 


1932 M15-2639 


JOHN Q PUBLIC 
212 E MIFFLIN 
| MILWAUKEE wIS 


| 0-175 Rev, 
Wis. 11-56 


ZANDERS 








Unemployment Compensation Dept. | 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION OF WIS. 





This form is used to “‘flag-out” a claimant for a reason other than a fact-finding interview. 


the week a “claim plate’? (an addressograph plate 
with the claimant’s name, address, and claim num- 
ber, as well as the employer’s name and number, 
embossed on it) was mailed to the claimant. He was 
instructed to bring it to the local office each time he 
filed his benefit claim. 

When the claimant appeared in the following week, 
the claims taker located his claim record card and 
asked the customary claim queries as to whether he 
had been offered any jobs or earned any wages. 
Based on the claimant’s answers, the claims taker 
analyzed the nature of the claim and recorded it on 
the record card. With the aid of the claim plate 
given to him by the claimant, the claims taker im- 
printed a claim check which was part of the claim 
form. After the claimant signed the claim form, the 
claims taker returned the claim plate to the claimant 
and instructed him to report the following week, when 
the same procedure was followed. This claim inter- 
view required a minimum of five claim-counter 
operations, all performed while the claimant stood 
at the counter. 2Too much time was consumed in the 
simple act of filing a claim. 

The old claims taking system was analyzed to find 
a method whereby the filing of claims could be 
simplified and expedited without the loss of the 
weekly personal contact with the claimant. This 
analysis showed three areas which consumed time and 
required the presence of the claimant at the claim 
counter: (a) The imprinting and completing of the 
claim form by the claims taker, and the signing of the 
form by the claimant, (6) the analysis of the record 
card to determine the type of claim, and (c) the 
bookkeeping entries on the record card. 

If these three operations could be transferred from 


the claim counter to the process unit, they could be 
performed without the presence of the claimant and 
the time spent by the claimant filing his claim could 
be reduced to seconds. The self-filing of continued 
claims made such a transfer possible. 


Claim Procedures Used in Self-Filing 


The filing of a routine continued claim involves four 
steps. 

1. When the claimant completes his initial claim, 
he is given a claim form (UC-17) to take home, com- 
plete, sign, and return in the second week. The form 
has on it the week-ending date, the week number for 
the week to which it applies, and the two major claim 
questions, ““Did you do any work?” and ‘“‘Were you 
offered any work?” Just before it is handed to the 
claimant, the claims taker enters on the form the 
symbols ‘““WP” (waiting period) to identify the claim 
as one for a waiting period week when the form is 
returned. 

2. When the continued claim form is returned by 
the claimant, the claims taker reviews it for complete- 
ness. If the form is complete and in order, he gives 
the claimant his second continued claim form, enter- 
ing thereon the symbol “EBR.” When this form is 
returned the following week, this symbol flags the 
case for the required eligibility benefit rights inter- 
view. 

3. The accepted forms are tallied and then routed 
to a process unit. 

4. In the process unit the benefit claim is analyzed, 
using the information on the self-filed claim form and 
claim record card. The necessary bookkeeping entries 
are made on the claim record card. If the claim is 
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| 1. A question has come up, as to your eligibility for unemployment benefits, because:- q 


| NOTICE to REPORT IN ‘PERSON, FOR A CONTESTED CLAIM INTERVIEW uc.t8 





11-53 





| C) The Employer named below reports that you 








( Our records show thot you failed to 


2. So you should come in, to discuss that question 





with our U. C. representative 


3. BRING THIS NOTICE WITH YOU. 


4. Until that question is settled, - 
no U. C. checks can be paid. 1932 M15 2639 
JOHN Q PUBLIC 
5. But keep on 212 &£ MIFFLIN 
oS. CLLWAUKEE WIS 
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| 
| WILWAUKEE ZANDERS 


compensable, a benefit ‘claim check” is imprinted 
(on a small addressograph imprinter) and prepared 
for payment. All of the above claim operations now 
can be performed in the process unit after the claimant 
has left the office because: (a) the claim plate is now 
retained by the local office and~-kept in the claim 
record card instead of being sent to the claimant; and 
(6) the claim is in written form at the time of filing, 
thus eliminating any need for the claim card at the 
counter while the claim is being filed. 

The nonroutine claim requires that the claimant be 
given special attention under five conditions. 

1. When an employer raises an eligibility issue, the 
process unit sends the claimant a form UC-—18 (Notice 
to Report in Person for a Contested Claim Interview). 
The form contains the instruction that it is to be pre- 
sented to the claims taker. When the form is pre- 
sented, the claimant is routed to an examiner for a 
fact-finding interview. 

2. Claimants are flagged for periodic interviews by 
use of Form 0-175 (Important Notice as to Claiming 
Unemployment Benefits). The form contains the in- 
struction that it is to be presented to the claims taker. 
When the form is presented, the claimant is routed to 
an examiner for the required interview. 

3. If the claimant fails to register in any week, a 
continued claim form noting the failure is prepared 
covering the missed week and routed to the process 
unit for recording. 


4. Any other claim complication requiring a special 
interview is handled by flagging the claimant with 
form 0-175. 


5. If a claimant’s inquiry cannot be immediately 
answered by the claims taker, the claimant is routed 
to a special section of the office where a qualified per- 
son, with the aid of the record card and applicable 
files, answers the question. At an itinerant point the 
claims taker notes the query on the reverse side of the 
claim form and checks the answer upon his return to 
the local office. The answer is then either mailed to 
the claimant or given to him orally the next week. 
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ne You may lese your benetfis, 
IF YOU FAIL TO REPORT 
within 7 days 


after the date below. 


Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation Dept. 


DATE BY. 





This form is used to “flag-out”’ a claimant for a fact-finding interview. 


Evaluation of Self-Filed Claims 

The distinctive feature of the self-filing system is the 
separation of the bookkeeping operations from the 
benefit claim taking operation. ‘Two major improve- 
ments flowed from this feature: Great volumes of 
claimants can be handled without delay or confusion 
within moderate office facilities and the flexibility of 
the claim processing activity has been greatly en- 
hanced. 

Stopwatch tests show that self-filed continued claims 
consumed an average of only 13.2 seconds per claim 
at the claim counter. At one large itinerant point, 
the claims previously taken by three persons in almost 
12 hours were taken more efficiently by two persons 
in 3 hours. 

In Kenosha the limited -office facilities formerly 
were strained beyond capacity at 2,000 claims a week. 
Now 5,000 claims can be taken with ease. (Processing 
in this office is performed under the ‘“farm-out 
system’? described in the May 1955 issue of the 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW.) 

Self-filing could have earned its place in the program 
solely on the ground that it greatly facilitates the flow 
of claimants through the local office. If it had no 
other merit, that would be enough. But it has more. 
Under the self-filing system, assembly line techniques 
can be adopted in the process unit; e. g., claim forms 
can be screened by newly-trained personnel who pro- 
cess the simple claims and reject the more complicated 
ones for subsequent processing by better qualified 
personnel. 

Regardless of fluctuations in the volume of claims 
filed as between hours in a day or days in the»week, 
the work of processing such claims can be evenly 
distributed and maintained at a steady pace through- 
out the day or week. This is obvious because the self- 
filed forms can be stacked to wait their turn at the 
process desk whereas claimants cannot. If the volume 
of claims exceeds the regular process capacity of an 
office, extra shifts for Saturday, night, or holiday work 
are possible. 








Record cards are kept in one location in the office 
at all times, which increases their efficient use by 
making them readily available for all recordkeeping 
purposes, such as posting wage and separation reports, 
initial determinations, and for checking initial claims 
to ascertain if an earlier claim has been filed. 

Since the claim plate is kept in the local office rather 
than given to the claimant, it can be used in many 


places where otherwise the claimant’s name, address, 
claim number, etc. would have to be typewritten. 
The psychological impact of self-filing upon the 
public and staff is important. When there are no 
long claim lines and claims taking operates rapidly 
and efficiently, claims takers do not suffer physical 
exhaustion or nervous pressure; the office has an 
atmosphere of calmness and orderliness; and most 
important, claimants can have a sense of dignity. 


Fundamentals of Decision Writing 


By ISIDORE SCHECHTER 


Supervising Referee, Unemployment Insurance Referee Section 


| Ranieri and detailed procedures have been 
established in all jurisdictions to comply with the 
requirements of a fair and impartial hearing. Safe- 
guards have been built up by both statute and deci- 
sion for the same purpose, but as the claimant wades 
through the technicalities of a hearing, he finds them 
rather meaningless. He is interested only in his bene- 
fits. Are they to be allowed or are they to be denied 
and why? To him, the most important feature of the 
hearing is its result—the decision he receives. It may 
be that our attention has been misdirected to the 
formalities of the hearing rather than the practicali- 
ties of the result. A review of the basic requirements 
of a decision is needed to determine whether we answer 
the claimant’s questions adequately and effectively. 

A referee’s decision consists of three parts—his find- 
ings of fact, his opinion, and his “‘decision” which tells 
how the claim is to be disposed of. Undoubtedly, 
like many avid readers of mystery stories, a claimant 
will first look at this dispositive portion of the decision 
and then will go to the other facts of the decision to 
find out the ‘‘why and wherefore.’ It is elementary 
that the decision must be fully understood by each 
party—be he claimant or employer, literate or not— 
so that he can appreciate the full import of the de- 
cision and its consequences. 

The aim must be to make the decision clear and 
terse. Simple and concise language should be used. 
The decision must be long enough to cover the subject 
but short enough to be interesting. A long decision 
reciting extraneous or repetitive matters is to be 
avoided. Conversely, a decision so brief that it omits 
essential facts and reasons does not support its con- 
clusion. The ability to write short sentences and to 
use one simple yet exact word instead of two or more 
should be developed. 
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New York Department of Labor 


Findings of Fact 


Certain formal findings of fact must appear in every 
decision. 

1. Appearances.—The decision should recite the ap- 
pearances at the hearing without characterization. 
Example: Use ‘‘witness,’’ rather than “‘a friend” or 
“the husband of claimant.” 

2. Filing information.—Jurisdictional information re- 
garding the filing and effective date should be stated 
without unnecessary phrases. Example: Claimant, a 
clerk, filed effective It is not necessary 
to say that he filed ‘ta claim for benefits.” This can 
be inferred from the nature of the proceeding. The 
place of filing is superfluous unless vital to the issue. 

3. The initial: determination.—Generally, the effective 
date of the initial determination is all that is needed. 
The date the determination was issued becomes 
relevant only if it is in dispute or if timeliness of the 
request for hearing is in issue. Statutory language 
should be followed in describing the initial determina- 
tion. It is loose practice to recite a disqualification 
when the statute authorizes a suspension or a ruling 
of ineligibility. Care must be exercised to include 
amendments or additions to, or withdrawals of, 
initial determinations. 





Where an overpayment is involved, the amount 
should be simply stated without giving its arithmetical 
basis, unless the computation is directly in issue. If 
an application to reopen a previous case is involved, 
that should appear with a concise statement of the 
excuse for the default. 

4. Making the findings of fact.—Judicial writers con- 
sider distilling from the case record those ultimate 
facts upon which a conclusion is based to be the most 
difficult task in formulating a decision. The result 
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represents a sifting of conflicting testimony and evi- 
dence and a judicial selection of those facts believed 
to be true by the adjudicator. The most effective 
way of illustrating the correct procedure is to set 
forth what findings of fact should not be. 

a. Conflicting contentions as to the facts should not 
be described unless the decision hinges upon the 
resolution of a direct basic conflict. Example: 
*‘Claimant contended that he was discharged while 
the employer maintained that claimant resigned.” 

6. Findings are not recitations of testimony in 
successive order nor does summarization make 
findings. An ultimate finding represents that which 
the referee accepts as actuality. It follows that 
references to ‘“‘testimony”’ or ‘“‘testified’’ should be 
omitted. 

c. The use of ‘‘asserted,”’ “‘maintained,”’ etc., does 
not relieve the quoted matter from being a contention 
and should be avoided. 

d. Matters of opinion, conclusions of judgment, or 
observations on the worth or credibility of testimony 
are not Findings and should be discussed in the 
Opinion. Example: Do not state “The misconduct 
here was trivial.’ Give the facts. The conclusion is 
to be drawn by the referee in the Opinion. 

e. Code symbols, form numbers, technical or trade 
terms without explanation, or involved legal phrase- 
ology are confusing to lay persons and should be 
eliminated. 

f. Personal reflections or criticisms of parties or 
other witnesses, unless credibility is directly involved, 
should be avoided. 

5. Summarization of reports of insurance interviews. 
Summarizing or paraphrasing reports of interviews 
creates protracted decisions. If such a summary is 
vital to the Findings, mention should be made briefly. 
Example: Claimant stated, in signed statements, that 
she restricted her wage demands to $65 per week and 
later to $55 per week. Conflicting statements in 
successive interviews, when necessary, should be 
mentioned in the briefest language possible. 


Length of Claim Usually Immaterial 


6. Objections to initial determinations.—Reference to 
the claimant’s objection to the initial determination 
and his request for a hearing is unnecessary. Were it 
not for the objection and request for hearing, there 
would be no proceeding before the referee. For the 
same reason, how long the claimant has been report- 
ing on his claim is immaterial unless it directly 
affects the merits of the case. Similarly, it is usually 
superflous and sometimes harmful to recite the 
number of benefits the claimant has received. 

7. Names.—Names and addresses of witnesses or of 
employers usually are not germane to the issue. For 
the very same reason, amounts, dates, and figures 
pertinent to a decision must be carefully verified. 

One salient point must always be borne in mind. 
Everything appearing in the Findings of Fact must be 
found in the transcript of the record. No facts ascer- 
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tained outside the record can be incorporated in the 
decision. Since most jurisdictions follow the ‘‘sub- 
stantial evidence rule,’ there must be evidence in the 
record to support the Findings in appellate courts. 


Opinion 

The Opinion covers the judicial reaction to the Find- 
ings of Fact. It should set forth the reasons for the 
conclusions reached by the referee. 

The following general rules should apply: 

1. So far as possible the reasons should be stated in 
the language of the statute. 

2. The language must be decisive and conclusive. 
The referee is adjudicating. Words of finality and 


judgment must be used. 


3. Diluted phrases such as “‘it appears that”? and 
preliminary phrases such as “‘in view of the foregoing”’ 
or “‘from the evidence it is clear’’ should be avoided. 

4. Reference should be made to credibility only 
where there is such a sharp conflict of the testimony 
that it is necessary to accept one party’s evidence in 
preference to that of the other. In such instances, the 
referee should indicate that he is deciding the case on 
the basis of credibility by using the simple preliminary 
phrase ‘‘upon the credible evidence I find.” 

5. The language in the Opinion must be confined to 
matters of judgment only. Repetition of Findings of 
Fact for either emphasis or support of the conclusion 
are superfluous, since the Opinion is predicated upon 
the Findings. The contentions of the parties which 
require discussion in order to arrive at the conclusion 
can be dwelt upon in the Opinion. 

6. Referees are quasi-judicial officers. Many of 
them are prone to write judicial decisions with exten- 
sive citations. Writing of extended decisions in ad- 
ministrative adjudications is a luxury in which we 
cannot indulge, except infrequently. However, if a 
case has wide-reaching implications, is precedent ma- 
terial, or is likely to be the subject of an appeal to the 
Courts, then a full-dress decision should be written, 
giving citations and quotations as required. 


Decision 


The decision must be conclusive. Accordingly, 
words of judgment and finality must be used. The 
referee should dispose of all issues raised, briefly identi- 
fying each. This includes original, amended, added, 
and withdrawn determinations. 

The importance of short, clear, and cogent decisions 
cannot be stressed too greatly. Less time is required 
for dictation, review of draft decisions, transcription, 
and duplication. Moreover, a short decision leaves 
less margin for error. Revised decisions are costly and 
for that reason are kept at a minimum. Of greater 
importance is the extension of the appeal period 
brought about by the issuance of a revised decision 
and the attendant delay of benefits toa claimant. The 
administrative process was created for the speed and 
expert determination of controverted issues. Justice 
delayed is justice denied. 








A clip from the New England movie 
showing the opening title scene. 





So You Want to be in Pictures! 


Explaining the Benefit Rights Interview 


By DEWEY G. ARCHAMBAULT 


Director 


Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 


ft, VERY THING about motion pictures is invested 
with a shimmering aura of glamour, and this is true 
of the Benefit Rights Interview films recently produced 
for seven northeastern States. However, this article 
is not so much about a motion picture film; rather, it 
is a story of a multistate cooperative effort. The 
product could have been anything; it just happened 
to be a motion picture. 

How did it start, how did it develop, how was it 
carried through to a successful conclusion? Well, it 
was like this. 

For years, every agency has recognized that many 
problems are involved in obtaining uniformity, qual- 
ity, and completeness in the function of informing 
claimants of their rights and responsibilities under the 
law. This is especially true when it is performed on 
an individual and verbal basis. Even the best quali- 
fied staff member will have variations in his system, 
as it is humanly impossible to do otherwise. And the 
size of the claim load will affect uniformity and qual- 
ity. 

At an Interstate Conference, we learned about a 
film recently completed by the Utah agency which 
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was being used as an operating tool for this unemploy- 
ment insurance function. 

Believing that the film sounded like a good idea for 
attacking this problem, we requested a copy for screen- 
ing and were greatly impressed with its potential. We 
talked with the Regional Director about the possi- 
bility of the Massachusetts agency having such a film 
produced and were encouraged to pursue the plan. 

I then had the idea that such a film might interest 
the administrators of the other States in this region 
and brought the subject up for discussion at the next 
regional meeting. I pointed out that if the technical 
production problems could be solved, the film could 
be made as a multistate project at a considerable sav- 
ing. Such a project would make available to those 
States with a small budget the same type of working 
tool that up to now only large-budget States could 
justify. 

The administrators of the other States in the region 
were interested. As a result, the Bureau in Washing- 
ton indicated it would be possible to allocate sufficient 
money on a supplementary budget basis to one State— 
Massachusetts—for the entire project. The individu- 
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al States would have to finance through their indi- 
vidual budgets only the projectors and screens. 

Next came the appointment of an Interstate Tech- 
nical Committee to carry out the project. All mem- 
bers of the committee except the Massachusetts repre- 
sentatives were from operations departments. The 
Massachusetts members were from the Information 
Department; the head of this department was ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Committee. In addition, a 
staff member of the Regional Office was assigned to 
the committee. No member of the group had any 
previous experience in motion picture production. 

Later, the administrator of the New York agency 
heard of the project and requested that his agency be 
permitted to join the undertaking. Permission was 
granted, and the head of the Information Department 
of that agency joined the committee. 

The committee reviewed the Utah film many times 
and became ‘‘Monday morning quarterbacks” in 
viewing it for adaptation. From the beginning, this 
film has been the basis for the films produced for the 
northeastern States and every credit should go to 
Utah for developing such a fine film. 

In determining the story for the multistate films, the 
committee faced the task of choosing a story that in 
general would be common to all States, yet would 
provide for variations for the differences in the laws 
of the several States. A parallel problem was to have 
a story that would not be too susceptible to changes 
due to legislative amendments to the laws. 

Once the basic story line had been agreed upon, the 
Massachusetts script was written, and then each other 
State script was prepared with the necessary varia- 
tions. Scripting was done by an outside professional 
writer. 


After all scripts were written and approved, the 
production phase of the color film began, and finally, 
the cutting and editing. Again, the production was 
on a professional basis. As mentioned earlier, the 
Bureau granted all funds for film costs to Massachu- 
setts and all contracts for services were entered into 
under the purchasing regulations of this State. Each 
State was allowed to order through Massachusetts the 
number of film prints it needed and the cost of these 
prints was included in the original contract. 

The many technical problems encountered in the 
production phase of the film were resolved by a co- 
operative committee willing to work. (As far as can 
be determined, this film project is one of the first of its 
kind attempted from a technical point of view, that is, 
using a splicing process to insert the variations for 
each State, rather than filming the common parts of 
the picture seven times.) It is estimated that the 
production cost of $37,000 was about $100,000 less 
than if each of the cooperating States had undertaken 
such a project separately. 

The work and cooperative spirit of the Interstate 
Technical Committee is to be highly complimented. 
These people have shown what can be done on a 
multistate and biregional project in a line of work 
completely foreign in nature to that of administering 
the employment security law. Their reward is a film 
which presents clearly and concisely an otherwise 
complex story. 

The success of this film project raises an interesting 
question. Are there other areas of administrative 
work and problems that would lend themselves to 
multistate cooperative efforts? 


Check Writing in the Local Office 


By JOHN T. QUIMBY 
Chief, Benefits Section 
Minnesota Department of Employment Security 


1& OUR search for a better system of paying benefits, 
we concluded that the desirable objective was to pay 
claimants immediately when due. This could be 
accomplished only by cash payments or check writing 
at the local office, and we decided to experiment with 
preparing typewritten checks in our local offices. 


Method of Installation 


We concluded that installation should be gradual, 
that training of check writing personnel must be 
thorough, and that adequate provision must be made 
for internal controls. 

The staff in each local office was trained separately, 
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and the trainer in each case set up a dry run dupli- 
cating as nearly as possible the claims taking and 
check writing process to be performed in the local 
office. Beginning in January 1948, we installed the 
system in five of our largest offices. The results were 
very satisfactory and we soon extended it to all 33 
full-time offices of our agency. Checks for itinerant 
claimants are written in local offices and mailed to 
the claimant. 

The claim record card used in Minnesota is similar 
to that in many other States. This record shows 
pertinent data in respect to all deterniinations and 
contains a record of all claims filed and the resulting 
action. 
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An authorization card. 


The Authorization Cycle Card 


We have always used a cycle card for authorization 
of benefits in Minnesota, and we decided to retain this 
system because of its control value. This is a punch 
card which is punched and interpreted to show the 
claimant’s name, social security number, beginning 
date of benefit year, weekly benefit amount, maximum 
benefit amount, and remaining unexhausted balance 
of the maximum benefit amount. The week ending 
dates, any deductible amounts, and the net amount 
to be paid are entered on this card for each benefit 
payment authorized and it thus becomes a pay order 
when signed by the claims taker. The initial card is 
sent from the State office to the local office with the 
initial determination, and subsequently a new card 
with the reduced balance is sent to the local office to 
replace each card used for the authorization of a 
benefit payment. This card is not issued except when 
a benefit payment is made; we do not use desk pay 
orders. This is the only document that can be used 
for authorizing benefits, and thus each new card is 
returned to the local office before the claimant makes 
his next report. 


Check Writing Procedure 


Our tabulating card check forms are numbered by 
the printer and prepunched by him with the check 
number. He also prints on each check form the addi- 
tional statement ‘“‘this check is not good unless coun- 


tersigned by a local office cashier.”” The supply of 


printed numbered check forms is stored in our central 
office and disbursed to local offices upon requisition. 

The items inserted in the check by the local office 
are the name and social security number of the claim- 
ant, the amount of the benefit payment, the date the 
check was issued, and the local office number. The 
check number is stamped on the associated authoriza- 
tion card by use of a numbering machine. A rubber 
stamp is used to date the check and affix the local 
office number in one operation. 

The dollar sign is placed immediately before and 
three asterisks immediately after the check amount to 
make alteration difficult. If a typing error is made, 
the check is voided and a new one written. We have 
had only one check altered in 9 years and that altera- 
tion was so obvious we were astonished that a depart- 
ment store cashed it. 
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A benefit check. 


The check register is a sheet in continuous form 
made up in duplicate (with inserted carbon paper). 
It is placed in the typewriter in the usual manner. 
The typewriters are built with a check channel in front 
of the platen so checks can be inserted and removed 
independent of the register sheet. In this way the 
items typed on the check are recorded on the carbon 
copy of the register sheet. The register sheet is cut 
wider than the check to provide space for the typist 
to identify the check by typing the last three digits of 
the check number on_the sheet beyond the end of the 
check. 

The Process 


Each check writing unit consists of a typist and a 
cashier. When the claims taker completes his au- 
thorization he gives the authorization card to the 
claimant and instructs him to present it to the typist. 
The typist examines the authorization for errors and 
upon finding it correct types the check and delivers 
both the authorization card and the check to the 
cashier. The cashier re-examines the authorization 
and verifies the check typing and then countersigns 
and delivers the check to the claimant. After several 
years, when the process had been securely established, 
we permitted local office use of typist-cashiers when 
more efficient and adequately accurate operations 
could thus be obtained. This eliminated some slack 
time and correspondingly reduced the cost of the 
process. 

At the end of the day the cashier uses an adding 
machine to balance total disbursements against total 
authorizations. All authorization cards with any 
voided checks are mailed to the State office daily with 
the cashier’s report. The cashier’s report shows the 
number of checks issued, the first and last check num- 


ber of the series of checks used that day, and a list of 


the check numbers of all voided checks. This report 
is accompanied by the cashier’s adding machine tape 
of checks that were issued. Inasmuch as the check 
number is stamped on the authorization card and the 
voided checks are included, this represents a positive 
accounting of all checks used. As soon as these docu- 
ments are received in the State office, the authoriza- 
tions are totaled and balanced with the amount for 
which checks were issued as indicated on the local 
office adding machine tape. The Tabulating Section 
also inspects all authorizations for accuracy. 
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Other Controls and Safeguards 


Local office requisitions for check forms are received 
by a bonded employee in our Fiscal Section. He fills 
the requisition and obtains a receipt from the local 
office check custodian for the check forms delivered. 
Our Tabulating Section reproduces a check number 
control card for each check form issued, and the 
facsimile signatures of our Commissioner and State 
Treasurer are imprinted on each check under the 
supervision of our Fiscal Section and the State 
Treasurer. The file of control cards is our perpetual 
inventory of all unused checks in local offices as it is 
reduced daily by matching completed authorization 
cards and voided checks received. As the control 
cards are pulled, they are placed in another file 
awaiting bank reconciliation. The control cards are 
pulled from the check number which is stamped on 
all authorization cards received daily from the local 
offices and the accompanying prenumbered voided 
checks. The information on each authorization card 
is reproduced into the matching control card, and 
thus these cards provide a mechanical method for 
bank reconciliation. We later use these cards for 
comparison with wage cards in our fraud investigation 
process. 

The information imprinted on the authorization 
card by our Tabulating Section, including the re- 
maining balance, enables a complete internal check 
of the accuracy of all benefits for which the claims 
taker has authorized payment except for any benefits 
erroneously authorized for a period for which the 
claimant should be disqualified. The examination 
of the pay authorization by the cashier before he 
issues each check constitutes a preaudit and the 
State office examination a postaudit of all benefit 
payments. All claim record cards are audited peri- 
odically against the cycle card thus providing a 
postaudit to prevent payment of benefits for dis- 
qualification periods. Bank reconciliation procedures 
detect any alteration of checks by claimants. Oppor- 
tunities for fraud through collusion between our 
employees and/or claimants are very remote, and our 
controls are such that erroneous payments of this 
nature could only be for very small amounts without 
being promptly detected. Chances of lone wolf fraud 
are nil. 

A check custodian is appointed for each local office. 
Each has custody of all unused checks in the local 
office and keeps them locked in a safe to which only 
he has the combination. The check custodian obtains 
a receipt for all checks issued to the cashier each 
morning, and the cashier is required to return all 
unused checks to the custodian at the end of each day 
with a copy of his daily report showing checks used 
and the authorization adding machine tape. This 
provides a positive accounting by the custodian for all 
check forms issued. 

The cashier is responsible for accuracy in the check- 
writing process and an individual is not assigned to 
cashier responsibilities until he is thoroughly trained 
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A portion of a check register sheet. 


in authorizing benefit payments. Cashiers must be 
not lower than a specified classification and are usu- 
ally chosen from local office personnel of considerable 
experience. At least two cashiers and two check cus- 
todians are appointed for each office, and these em- 
ployees are bonded on a schedule position bond. 

So far this year we have written about 350,000 
checks with payment errors of about three one- 
hundredths of 1 percent. We believe this accomplish- 
ment is a tribute to the high standards which our local 
offices have maintained in the selection and training 
of typists and cashiers. 


Time Factors 


From the outset, we realized that the cost of local 
office check writing would be higher than central 
office check writing, but we considered the results 
worth the additional cost. Initially, we did not have 
typewriters with a check channel and thus could not 
use a continuous form for our check register. This re- 
quired using a separate register slip of paper and a 
carbon paper, which had to be assembled for each 
check typed. 

After the operation had reached maturity we were 
able to eliminate one employee from the check writing 
process by combining the typing and cashier func- 
tions. The Minnesota benefit payment time as re- 
ported in the time distribution summary for fiscal year 
1956 shows that our unit time for this function was 
3.7 minutes. This is the national average for all sys- 
tems of check writing. 

In the beginning many of our local offices were 
somewhat skeptical about local office payments but 
all are now completely sold on the system and would 
object strenuously if it were terminated. Claimants 
are highly satisfied; we never get any criticism because 
benefits are not paid immediately when the claimant 
has established eligibility. Claimants in Minnesota 
have had no difficulty cashing checks without cost to 
themselves. 

We are constantly searching to improve our system 
but as yet we have not found any system which will 
produce payments in the local office at less cost or 
with greater speed or accuracy. 
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Faster Benefit Payments at Less Cost 


By ADRIAN P. BLANCHARD 
Chief, Standards and Methods Section 


California Department of Employment 


OR a number of years California was satisfied with 

the standard unemployment insurance benefit pay- 
ment system—checks written and mailed from the cen- 
tral office. This involved completion of the continued 
claims certification document at the local office, prepa- 
ration of a mailing card to accompany the certifica- 
tion, mailing the set to the central office, writing the 
check in the central office, matching with related mail- 
ing card, and mailing to the claimant. 

This system had some very important drawbacks. 
The most important was the delay. The claimant, 
even though the payment was due when he visited the 
office, did not receive it then. The check payment 
system did not permit it. He had to wait for the pay 
order document to be mailed to the central office and 
the check to be written. Then he had to wait for the 
check to be delivered to him by the post office. Mail 
delay alone amounted to from 2 to 6 days. 


Hidden Costs in a Check Writing System 


Other and very serious aspects of the mailed check 
system, though often overlooked, are the problems re- 
lated to lost, mislaid, or stolen checks. Mail box pil- 
fering of checks is a serious problem. Straightening 
out resulting forgeries, while at no loss to the unem- 
ployment fund, nevertheless involves high administra- 
tive costs in analysis and adjustment of each case. 
Often checks which had reached the claimant’s resi- 
dence and were in his possession were lost before he 
cashed them. If for some reason the mails were de- 
layed and payment was not received when expected, 
many claimants came into our offices complaining or 
inquiring. While no adjustment would be made in 
these instances, they nevertheless required an inter- 
view with the claimant and a check of his record. 

To overcome the shortcomings of the mailed check 
system, we experimented with methods of writing 
checks in the local office. Various writing methods 
were tried. All proved to be too costly in writing time 
or in development of adequate internal controls. It 
appeared to us that the payment of cash might be the 
improvement we were seeking. We found that the 
Rhode Island agency and Canada had been paying 
by cash in one or two of their larger offices. Their 
detailed procedures were thoroughly analyzed, and 
formed the basis for some of the techniques developed 
in California. 

On the basis of a procedural plan, we made cost 
estimates. It appeared to us that the cash payment 
method we had in mind would cost no more—and 
maybe slightly less—than the check payment system 
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then in use. But more important than the cost alone 
was the very substantial improvement in the service 
we would be able to render claimants. They would 
be paid at the time of their continued claim visit. The 
elimination of inconvenience to the claimant would be 
accompanied by the elimination of payment adjust- 
ment costs related to lost, destroyed, or fraudulently 
cashed checks. 

Installation of California’s cash payment system 
came in October 1947. Bank reconciliation costs 
were practically eliminated and resulted in cost re- 
ductions much greater than anticipated. Lists of out- 
standing checks were no longer required. In general, 
it appeared that savings accruing through the elimina- 
tion of benefit check writing and the attendant bank 
reconciliation procedures were more than paying for 
the time spent by cashiers in local offices. 

The system was installed experimentally in a lim- 
ited number of offices, and then after it was proved, 
it was installed in additional offices one at a time. 
Each installation was preceded by careful training 
and orientation of all personnel in the local office. It 
was possible to install the cash payment system office 
by office because the prepunched tabulating card used 
as the continued claim and pay order form was de- 
signed so that it could be used either for payment by 
cash in the local office, or by endorsement in a differ- 
ent method for central office check payment. 


Training Cashiers 


One of the principal problems in training and ori- 
enting local office staff is the fear and uncertainty 
which comes from having custody of a large amount 
of cash. At first, employees who have not been ac- 
customed to handling substantial amounts of money 
are appalled when given several packages of currency 
for safekeeping. Installation of protected cashier 
cages, burglar alarm systems, and specially designed 
safes all helped relieve concern. The fact that repu- 
table insurance companies were insuring against loss 
of the cash by any sort of criminal action also served 
to allay the fears of many local office managers. 

A basic training problem involves the application 
of fundamental rules of security and safety regarding 
the cash. The cashiers were given training very simi- 
lar to that which would be given a bank teller on how 
to handle, count, disburse, and store cash. During 
the first 2 or 3 days of operation under the cash pay- 
ment system, an internal auditor or procedures tech- 
nician was present in the office to assist and advise. 

Experience soon showed us that we could operate a 
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cash payment system at a lower cost than a check 
writing system. While this was true on a statewide 
basis, there were some problems that showed up in the 
smaller offices. A good cashier, when provided with 
relief for rest periods and clerical help for balancing 
operations, could make between 750 and 1,000 pay- 
ments per day. This means that a cashier could make 
payments for as many as four or five fully operating 
continued claims windows. In the small offices with 
only one continued claims line, full utilization of a 
cashier’s time sometimes was a problem. 

To maintain adequate internal controls, a person 
who conducts the continued claims interview and 
authorizes payments is not permitted to handle cash 
and make payments. This and other important prin- 
ciples of internal control, meticulously applied, have 
paid off. In almost 10 years’ experience with cash 
payments, we have made more than 33 million indi- 
vidual cash payments. This volume of payments has 
been made with practically no internal or external 
fraud attributable to the payment system. 

In small offices (with two to four staff members) this 
strict segregation of responsibility was difficult. It 
was this problem which led to the establishment of the 
bank payment system. We reasoned that we could 
make arrangements with a local bank to accept and 
pay these certifications. Then in the very small office 
the strict split of functions would no longer be a prob- 
lem, since all our staff would have to do would be to 
authorize payments. 


After considerable planning and negotiation, one of 


the large California banks with branches in many 
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California communities agreed to an experimental 
test. The procedure worked out involves the use of 
our standard prepunched tabulating card certifica- 
tion—the same type form that our own cashier would 
cash. The only difference is that, when used for bank 
payment, an endorsement is put on the back of the 
certification directing the specific local bank to ex- 
change it on the date of issue for the cash amount 
indicated on its face. The certification is signed in 
our office in the presence of the interviewer; at the 
bank the claimant signs again in the presence of the 
teller. By comparing the two signatures, the teller 
can be reasonably sure that the person who signed the 
form in our office is the one cashing it in the bank. 
This is really an application of the signature procedure 
banks generally use on travelers’ checks. 


Plan Becomes Statewide 


This plan worked so very well that it was soon 
accepted by banks generally throughout the State. 
All small offices were soon converted to the bank 
payment system. Later, even the medium-sized 
offices were also converted to this method. Experi- 
ence has proved the bank payment system the lowest 
in cost of the three systems—check, cashier payment 
in our own Office, or cash payment in the bank. 

Improvements which have subsequently been ap- 
plied to the bank payment system now permit the 
cashing of the certification document on the following 
business day as well as the date of issue. This permits 
the completion and issuance of certifications in the 
late afternoon hours, which may be too late for the 
claimant to get to the bank that same day. In some 
communities more than one bank can make pay- 
ments. The second bank selected is sometimes in a 
nearby residential area supplementing the services of 
the downtown bank. 

Internal controls have proved to be remarkably 
sound. In 8 years, approximately 16 million indi- 
vidual payments have been made by the bank pay- 
ment method. 

At the present time, in California we use all three 
payment systems. We continue to use the cash pay- 
ment system in the larger offices where the load 
would tax the capacity of the nearby bank and its 
facilities. We use the bank payment method in the 
remainder of our offices, primarily the medium-size 
and small offices. A few payments are still made by 
check. In general, these payments by check are made 
to claimants who have gone back to work and who 
have sent in “mail certifications’ claiming benefits 
for periods prior to the time of return to work. 
These check written payments are the most expensive 
to handle, but under our system they account for only 
4.4 percent of the total intrastate payment load. 

This combination of decentralized payment sys- 
tems—cash pay in large offices and bank pay in the 
medium and small offices—is much superior to our 
previous method. We particularly like the reduced 
costs, the adequacy of internal accounting controls, 
and the improved service to claimants. 
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Croup Assignment of Interstate Claimants 
For Selective Interviews 


By WILLIAM A. MAJOR 


Director, Unemployment Compensation Agency 


Alabama Department of Industrial Relations 


N OUR efforts to get better performance under the 

Interstate Benefit Plan, we were constantly running 
into complaints from local office personnel and field 
supervisors with reference to the periodic reinterview. 
It was explained and generally agreed that the system 
of periodic interviews put into effect in 1948 and 
finally accepted by all States was far superior to any- 
thing we had had previously. The long questionnaire 
that had been used by some States had been discon- 
tinued and much correspondence and the ensuing 
delay in payment had been eliminated. 

Probably more significant was the fact that the 
Interstate Benefit Committee of the Interstate Con- 
ference had been able to develop a system of deter- 
mining availability which all States were willing to 
accept. In the payment of interstate claims the 
liable State has the responsibility of determining that 
a claimant is meeting fully the requirements of the 
law before approving a claim for payment, and this 
responsibility cannot be waived in the interest of a 
simplified procedure. However, the feeling still 
existed among local office people that something 
could be worked out that would be an improvement 
over the interview the second, seventh, and every 
fifth week thereafter and the report of this interview 
on Form IB-11. We were requested many times to 
take this matter up with the Interstate Benefit Com- 
mittee to see if some changes could be made. 

We hesitated to take this up with the Interstate 
Benefit Committee unless we had some workable 
substitute plan to offer. We had recently instituted 
the selective claims classification process for intrastate 
claims and knew that Florida was working under the 
same plan. This system consisted of requiring the 
claimant to complete a questionnaire and return it to 
the local office on his second visit. 


Two Groups of Claimants 


Based on this questionnaire and other factors, the 
claimant was put in one of two groups. Generally, 
the ones in the first group would be expected to return 
to full-time employment within a short time while 
those in the second group were considered problem 
cases and needed close followup to determine that 
they were meeting all the requirements of the law. 
Those in the first group were not given a periodic 
reinterview unless they remained in pay status longer 
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than the average claimant, while those in the second 
group were given frequent periodic reinterviews. 

This system was generally accepted by all interested 
parties, and I am convinced it was an improvement. 
The question was often asked if this system could be 
extended to interstate claims. 


We Decide to Experiment 


During a meeting of UC Directors of Region IV 
in Atlanta, the UC Director of Florida and I dis- 
cussed this situation and agreed that we would at- 
tempt to experiment with the selective claims process 
on an interstate basis. We wondered whether a ques- 
tionnaire form could be agreed on by both States and 
whether the factors that were to be used in the classi- 
fication would also be mutually acceptable. We met 
in Tallahassee with Florida UC Director Mann and 
his staff to work out the necessary procedure and ques- 
tionnaire. Fortunately, we had little difficulty in 
agreeing on the questionnaire and the factors to be 
considered in the classification process. 

The offices selected to take part in this first test were: 
Andalusia, Brewton, Enterprise, and Mobile in Ala- 
bama, and Jacksonville, Marianna, Panama City, 
Pensacola, and Tampa in Florida. This test was 
started in February 1956. After about 5 months, an 
evaluation of the test was made. The number of 
claims filed through these offices with Alabama and 
Florida as the liable States was too small to arrive at 
a definite conclusion. However, the following re- 
sults were indicated: (1) Issues were being uncovered 
and handled properly which would not have been 
recognized under the regular procedure, (2) less cor- 
respondence on claims, (3) better, more complete in- 
formation in the files than was obtained under the 
regular procedure, and (4) quality of the fact-finding 
was good. 

In November 1956, representatives from the Ala- 
bama, Florida, and Mississippi agencies met and 
agreed to expand the test procedure to the three 
States and to include every local office in each State. 
In expanding it to the three States, it was found neces- 
sary to make some changes in forms and procedures. 
These were made and all claims taken in the States 
with Alabama, Florida, and Mississippi as the liable 
States were being handled on a selective basis by 
February 1957. 
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Test Procedure for Selective Interviews 


1. A form is given each claimant when the IB-—1 
is filed. The form is in two parts. The first part is 
titled “Your Rights and Responsibilities While Claim- 
ing Benefits as an Interstate Claimant” and the second 
part is a “Questionnaire.” The form is carried home 
by the claimant and returned with the questionnaire 
completed on the next visit. When the form is re- 
turned, it is separated; the first part is given to the 
claimant for future reference and the questionnaire is 
retained by the local office. 

2. Claimants are classified into only two groups— 
**A” and “‘C’’—on the basis of a factor sheet. Group 
“A” indicates a recommendation of clear eligibility, 
while Group “C’’ indicates a claimant requiring 
further observation and at least the usual periodic 
interview. The interviews may be more frequent than 
every fifth week but may not be at longer intervals. 

3. If the questionnaire is complete and ready for 
classification, the grouping will be made prior to the 
next reporting day. If the information is incomplete 
or questions on the questionnaire are answered in such 
a way as to require further information from the claim- 
ant, an interview will be scheduled to be held at the 
time he files his second IB-2. 

4. The questionnaire is transmitted to the liable 
State with the second IB-2. If the liable State con- 
curs in the recommended classification, it will be ac- 
cepted without further notice. If, on the other hand, 
the liable State questions the recommended classifi- 
cation, it may request additional information before 
acceptance or notify the agent State of a change in 
classification and the reasons for the change. 

5. When there is a pending determination, such as 


an incomplete investigation of separation, or a pro- 
tested monetary or nonmonetary determination, the 
classification will be made at the normal time and the 
claim administered as though eligible. 


6. Normal procedures remain in effect with regard 
to detection, investigation, and reporting any issues 
that may arise at any time during the course of the 
claim, regardless of any classification. 


7. All claimants are subject to review of classifica- 
tion at any time when there is a change affecting the 
claimant in labor market conditions or other circum- 
stances, of either a general or individual nature. Auto- 
matic review of Group “A” claimants will be made 
at the time the tenth week of unemployment is 
claimed. 


8. The Benefit Rights Interview consists basically 
of the claimant reading the instructions attached to 
the questionnaire, supplemented by interview in those 
cases needing additional explanation. 


x*wrk 


The test procedure with the three States has not been 
in operation long enough for us to arrive at a definite 
conclusion of its value. Preliminary review indicates 
that it is a workable procedure and will eliminate some 
unnecessary interviews, thus leaving more time for 
concentration on the real problem cases. Last June 
at the convention of the International Association of 
Personnel in Employment Security, the workshop on 
“Prompt and Proper Payment of Benefits”? made the 
recommendation that a “new look” be taken at the 
interstate benefit program. Surely some system must 
be found to select the claimants who will be given the 
periodic interview. 


CALIFORNIA SPEEDS UP INTERSTATE PAYMENTS 


By EDWIN PUBOLS 


Supervisor, Interstate Claims Unit 


California Department of Employment 


Cae long has taken pride in the modern- 
ization of its government operations, including its 
Department of Employment’s facilities and processes. 
In 1956 we moved into the mammoth new Sacra- 
mento headquarters building with its 11 acres of floor 
space and we also became the first employment 
security agency to install one of the new electronic 
data-processing machines—in our case, the pro- 
digious ‘‘702.” 

Yet, with all these and other new aids to efficiency, 
the Golden State continued far below the national 
average and under nearly all other States in the 
percentage of interstate liable first payments for total 
unemployment which were made in 14 days or less. 
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California’s relative standing is shown in the follow- 
ing brief table which reflects a problem existing since 
the inception of the Interstate Benefit Payment Plan. 

Some of California’s delay in first payments had 
correctly been ascribed to special conditions, such as 
the relatively wide geographical dispersion of Cali- 
fornia-liable claimants and California’s time-con- 
suming monetary eligibility determination procedure 
on lag period claims. 

But we strongly suspected that these were not the 
only retarding factors. So, in late spring of 1956 a 
searching inquiry was made in our California liable 
interstate unit and a method was developed, using 
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random sampling techniques, to identify precisely the 
claims processing time assignable to each of nine 
essential phases of the operation. 


Percent of interstate liable first payments for 


total unemployment made in 14 days or less Pot 
rank 
Cali among 
National f wo States 
ornia 
1955 
First quarter. ...... 47 17 51 
Second quarter..... : 54 Ls 51 
Third quarter...... 58 38 51 
Fourth quarter........ 59 26 50 
1956 
Pirst Quarter... .... sf 46 24 46 
second quarter, ........ 51 30 48 
Thee) Gaster . wes 56 37 48 
Fourth quarter. .-....... | 61 61 - 35 








Source: Statistical Supplement t to ) the L ABOR MARKET AND Em- 
PLOYMENT SECURITY. 


Our headquarters interstate unit, like that of some 
other States, is organized on the ‘“‘case”’ system. Each 
of 16 stations handles all interstate claims operations 
applying to claimants whose four terminal social se- 
curity number digits fall within an assigned numerical 
group, i. e., one station handles numbers ending 
0001-0624, the second 0625-1249, etc. From the 
cases assigned to each of the stations, there were se- 
lected, under rigid controls for randomness, 153 cases 





This unit prints, at 500 lines per minute, such items as notices 
to base period employers and monetary awards which have 
been computed by the electronic data processing machine. 
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(some 10 percent of the monthly total) on which first 
payments were made during March 1956. 

All available records pertaining to these cases were 
then assembled and examined in detail. Just as, in 
determinations work, we are constantly raising the 
question “Why is this claimant out of work,” our 
analysts continuously considered “For what reason, 
valid or otherwise, were this claimant’s payable bene- 
fits being delayed.’”’ We could make these analyses 
with precision since our claims documents are date- 
stamped, including use of a special stamp with the 
operator’s code number, whenever the document is 
received, acted upon, or rerouted. The numerical 
data yielded by these studies, as well as other data de- 
rived from outside the unit, were subjected to a variety 
of statistical techniques. One of the resulting tables 
is included here: 

Reasons for time lapse in California first payments for total 


unemployment in sample of 153 payments made in March 
1956 


Percent 
Aver- | of pay- 
age de- | ments in 
Days | lay per | which 
J cent of | hee 
lelapsed| first | listed 
| total 
pay- | reason 
ment was a 
factor 


| 4,314 | 100.00 | 1 28.20)|..... 
Agent office scheduling, | 1,231 | 28.54 8.05 | 100.00 
including backdating, 
and mail transmittal. . . 
Regular liable State ini- 


tial claim suspense. 730 | 16.92 4.77 61. 44 
Tabulating Section pay- 
ment operation...... 641 | 14. 86 4.19 100. 00 


Central office processing 
from mail receipt to 
next interstate action. . 493 | 11. 43 Dale 76. 47 

Special monetary eligi- 
bility requirements on | 
lag period claims...... 418 9. 69 ye ss 5. 88 

Recomputation of mone- 


tary awards...... | Pe 7: 2. 07 $29 
Nonmonetary e ligibility 

investigations...... 297 6. 88 1. 94 | 15. 03 
(ae 129 2. 99 | . 84 1. 96 
Requests for UCFE in- 

formation....... 59 1. a7 . a9 2. 61 


1 “This a average » reeults from dividing total days elapeed by total payments, and 
thus it reflects distortion by extremely delayed payments. The median payment 
in the sample was made in slightly more than 19 days. 


The 8.05 days average delay occasioned by agent 
office scheduling and mail transmittal invites atten- 
tion to the comparatively long distances from Cali- 
fornia at which a large percentage of California liable 
claims are filed. The map on page 19 reflects the 
total of 156,927 weeks compensated in 1956. The pat- 
terns of distribution are almost identical with those of 
the 203,144 weeks compensated in 1955 which were 
used in the survey. The map shows that only a little 
over 20 percent of California liable payments are 
made to claimants in the contiguous States of Arizona, 
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Clara McDougall, claims examiner, operates one of 16 inter- 
state claims stations. Her compact “local office” is all 
within easy reach. Clockwise from upper left are inactive 
claim record cards, benefit folder files, active claim record 
y and the desk equipped with two correspondence size 

rawers. 





Edwin Pubols, supervisor (right), discusses an interstate problem 
with H. E. Kingery, assistant supervisor. The map includes 
an outline of the international area covered by the Interstate 
Benefit Payments Plan. 
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Nevada, and Oregon, while over 30 percent are made 
to claimants in the four South Central States of Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

By comparison, data provided by Ohio showed 59 
percent of Ohio’s liable State payments being made to 
claimants in Ohio’s five bordering States. Moreover, 
while only 8 States accounted for 75 percent of Ohio’s 
liable payments, it takes 14 States, including 4 which 
are east of the Mississippi, to account for 75 percent 
of California’s payments. Other computations placed 
the median distance from which California’s inter- 
state claimants file at about 1,600 miles from Sacra- 
mento, and it seems probable that few other States 
have such a large percentage of claimants filing from 
so far away. 

The fact that the interstate claims operation is 
basically one of documented communication is not new, 
and it applies to all States. However, the farflung 
movements of claimants with California wage credits 
intensifies the necessity for prompt, fast mail service 
to and from Sacramento. Another special California 
problem is our law’s requirement that in filing on lag 
period wages a claimant may be required to list his 
earnings in the benefit year of a prior claim. This 
requires additional Correspondence which, as in all 
other special outgoing inquiries, is expedited as much 
as is practicable by the use of air mail. 

Further review of the wealth of information yielded 
by the survey disclosed possibilities of speeding up 
processes to some extent in all nine major phases of 
the claims sequence. Measures immediately taken 
included speeding up the routing of interstate claims 
documents within the Department and the Inter- 
state Unit, reduction of the suspense period on new 
claims, taking better advantage of air mail in out- 
going inquiries, a more effective system of detection 
and liquidation of bottlenecks and backlogs, and 100 
percent supervisory review of key outgoing documents 
to prevent errors. 

Some improvement in time lapse began to appear 
almost immediately in most of the processing stages. 
One aid, of special effect in reducing extremely 
delayed payments, was the Bureau’s adoption of a 
California-originated amendment to the appeals 
process which permits the liable State office to initiate 
the IB—101, ‘‘Notice of Appeal—Interstate,” following 
receipt of letters of appeal, thus binding the claimant 
to timely furtherance of his appeal based on the date 
of his letter rather than on whatever time he chooses 
to appear again at the agent office. 

The most promising single phase susceptible of time 
reduction appeared to be that of the check payment 
operation itself, where the sample showed an average 
of 4.19 days lapse per payment. Some 3 days were 
cut from this step in September 1956 when the 
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Helen Bennetts (left), senior typist, and Fern Russell, clerical 
supervisor, discuss the day’s volume. Stenographers in the 
rear are completing nonmonetary determinations and claims 
correspondence, dictated in the morning, for dispatch the 
same day. 
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Tabulating Section arranged to prepare and mail 
interstate benefit checks on the working day following 
that on which the authorization was received from 
Interstate. To do this, nightshift workers were 
employed and the Interstate Unit took over from 
Tabulating the preaudit to prevent payments beyond 
the benefit year. 

These concerted efforts were well rewarded when 
California was able to post a record of 61 percent of 
first payments made in the first 14 days or less in the 
October-December quarter of 1956—by far the best 
record for that or any other quarter in California 
interstate history and equaling the national average. 
In the survey sample it had taken 11 more days, or a 
total of 25, to encompass 61 percent of first payments. 

Further review and analyses are being made, and 
improvements are being made where practicable. 
Physical facilities have not been overlooked. New 
steel desks, specially designed for interstate operations 
with two correspondence-size drawers for use as 
working files by claims examiners, have been pro- 
vided. Study is being made of the feasibility of new 
tub-style filing equipment to replace (and _ possibly 
combine) the other two baisc files, which now consist 
of tabulating-size files for claim record cards and 
regular five-drawer vertical correspondence-size files 
for the larger documents relating to claims. 

We are studying organizational and work assign- 
ment changes which we may need to get most effective 
use of new professional employees coming in at the 
entry level. 

We are looking into the feasibility here of the new 
semi-automatic typewriters which reproduce, from 


punched tape, preselected paragraphs which are used 
identically in numerous determinations, such as those 
relating to voluntary quits and domestic leaving. 
California is promoting further consideration of a new 
Federal standard for transmittal of IB-11’s with the 
initial IB-1 to speed up first payments. While this 
might well be more costly than the present system of 
submitting an automatic [B—11 with the second IB—2, 
it is possible it would add significantly to both the 
promptness and correctness of original determinations. 

But, whatever improvements may be made through 
changes in laws, regulations, and procedures—as well 
as through better trained personnel—the most 
promising fields for improvement in the interstate 
claims operation seem to lie in the area of electro- 
mechanical technology, including audio-visual de- 
vices, especially as such developments may relate to 
the basic problem of prompt, fast communication 
among agent and liable offices. The growing trend 
toward air transport of all first-class mail will certainly 
further reduce time lapse. 

The underlying purpose of the Interstate Benefit 
Payment Plan—to assure that otherwise qualified 
claimants shall not be deprived of benefits because of 
their absence from a State in which their benefit 
credits have been accumulated—1is still short of full 
achievement. Any interstate payment made later 
than it would have been for the same claimant filing 
intrastate has some of the effects of an involuntary 
time disqualification. So we continue to avail our- 
selves of better techniques and reduced mail time to 
bring our claims service to out-of-state claimants 
closer to the prompt actions we already take for those 
who do not leave the borders of the Golden State. 


Status Determination 


By GEORGE R. CLEGG, Chief of Contributions 
and LEE Y. PONDER, Supervisor of Status 


Unemployment Compensation Division, Florida Industrial Commission 


HE Florida Unemployment Compensation law in- 
corporates eight conditions with respect to employ- 
ers’ liability for the payment of the tax. In brief, they 
are: (a) Employment of four or more persons for some 
portion of a day in 20 different weeks of a calendar 
year, (6) the acquisition of a liable business, (¢) upon 
acquiring a business, the employment of the predeces- 
sor is counted against the successor to determine four 
or more employees for 20 weeks, (d) continuous lia- 
bility until administratively terminated, (¢) voluntary 
liability, (f) liability if liable to the Federal Act, (g) 
presumptive liability where the employing unit fails to 
maintain required employment records, (h) 8 weeks of 
employment of four or more persons and payment of 
wages in any quarter in excess of $6,000. 
This will give the reader some idea of the scope of 
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our problems of administering the act. But of all the 
conditions causing liability, succession and voluntary 
coverage have given us more difficulty than all the 
other provisions combined. 

In the State we have numerous individuals and 
business organizations whose chief activity is the pur- 
chase of businesses which are rundown or otherwise 
unattractive, then building them up, and selling them. 
They are not interested in making a profit from the 
operation of the business but are interested solely in 
the profit derived from the difference between what 
they pay for it and what they can realize from a pur- 
chaser. 

The administrative problems resulting from the high 
rate of business turnover became so heavy that the 
agency requested a change in the law to overcome 
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Seated around she deck in the background discussing statue determination problems are, left to right: Charles M. Mann, UC director; 








Mrs. Lorene Mayhew, clerk Il; Mrs. Ethel Shipley, Mrs. Vaulda Whiddon, and Mrs. Marie Dice, status examiners; Lee Y. Ponder, 
supervisor of status; and George R. Clegg, chief of contributions. 


some of these difficulties. Each time a business was 
bought and sold, it carried liability to the purchasers 
of the various businesses involved in the transactions. 
Our agency vernacular applied to these situations was 
‘contaminated liability.” The law was amended in 
1955 to provide liability on the part of the successor 
‘only during its operation of the business acquired,” 
and, “‘only with respect to the employment occurring 
subsequent to the date of such acquisition.”’ This has 
greatly relieved our previous situation. 

We have had other administrative headaches in 
connection with succession liability in transferring 
employment history and reduced tax rates. (Florida 
has a variable tax structure ranging from a standard 
of 2.7 percent to 0.) Originally, the Florida act re- 
quired that both predecessor and successor concur in 
the transfer, signing a form requesting the agency to 
make such transfer. 

The act has now been amended to require only the 
request and signature of the successor to permit a 
transfer, but the successor must assume liability for 
indebtedness of the predecessor. This causes diffi- 
culty because agency personnel must advise the 
successor of the tax rate of the predecessor and 
whether the predecessor owes the agency tax money 
and how much. These items thus become a part of 
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the status determination process since employers must 
be determined liable under the successor liability 
provision in order to be entitled to a transfer of 
employment history and/or tax rate. 

Voluntary liability has caused considerable diffi- 
culty for several reasons. —The Commission’s policy 
is to approve elective coverage for the purpose of 
giving unemployment insurance protection to work- 
ers, but at the same time consider the impact of such 
coverage on the solvency of the Unemployment Trust 
Fund. We receive numerous applications for volun- 
tary coverage, some of them effective retroactively 
for the purpose of building an experience tax rate. 
The Commission will not approve retroactive elective 
coverage for the purpose of obtaining earlier con- 
sideration for a reduced tax rate. 

Many small businesses apply for voluntary liability 
in order to comply with union requirements. The 
unions in some areas of the State will not furnish 
workers to these firms unless they elect liability and 
thus provide unemployment insurance coverage for 
the workers. These primarily are small electrical, 
plumbing, and painting contractors which have few 
employees, are new in business, and in most cases 
undercapitalized. The Commission would normally 
welcome coverage of these contractors, but each 
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unit applying for coverage must be investigated and 
in many Cases rejected on the basis that there is no 
showing of financial responsibility. We require the 
unit to pay all taxes due for periods covered by the 
election, or we may require the posting of a bond 
guaranteeing payment of taxes. This has greatly 
minimized our collection problems on this type of 
elective account. 


Liability Leads and Procedures 


Until 1955 when the Florida law was amended to 
cover employers of four or more persons, the liability 
sources and procedures used by this agency had not 
been changed materially for some years. Both time 
lapse and delinquency rate were low, indicating 
effectiveness in spite of the high degree of inception 
of new businesses in the State. 

Among the important sources of information on 
potential liable employers were Federal SS—4 forms 
(application for employer identification numbers), 
employer writeins, benefit claims, subcontractor lists, 
bankruptcy notices, lists of charters issued to new 
corporations, and permits issued to “‘foreign’’ cor- 
porations to do business in the State. 

We used various methods of handling the leads to 
permit expeditious obtaining of information necessary 
for a liability determination. For instance, the SS—4 
list permits a preview of number of employees, type 
of business, commencement of employment, etc.; 
therefore, the procedure followed was tailored to best 
fit the situation. 

Corporations just chartered were mailed informa- 
tive material only; however, those “‘foreign’’ cor- 
porations issued permits to operate in the State were 
mailed status report forms since it was assumed they 
already had some employment. 


Extended Coverage 


The Florida law was amended by the 1955 Legis- 
lature to make it possible to determine extended 
coverage liability for 1956 on employment experience 
in 1955. This greatly simplified and speeded up our 
work of mass registrations. 

Several sources of lead information were considered 
by the agency, and the two most promising were the 
copies of employers social security returns from 
BOASI and mailing lists of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in Jacksonville. We chose the latter. 

A complete deck of 5’’ x 3’’ cards was prepared 
for control purposes and envelopes were imprinted to 
be used to mail the original forms and instructions to 
units from which we requested basic information 
necessary to determine liability. 


We completed our mailing of approximately 86,000 
forms to affected units in early November 1955 and 
we had good returns. Two followup letters were di- 
rected to those not replying. We then directed re- 
quests to the field deputies for personal contacts with 
persons who had still not replied. 
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At the present time we have approximately 4,000 
of the original units on which liability has not yet been 
determined. Investigations on this group are now in 
the hands of our field staff for personal contact, and it 
is anticipated that by June 30, 1957, all will have been 
completed. 

As the status reports began coming in in large num- 
bers, we found, as we had anticipated, that it was im- 
possible to make a thorough status examination on 
each case. To insure that no definitely liable status 
report would be delayed unnecessarily, we organized 
an ‘‘assembly line’ preexamination. 


Status Reports Separated Into Groups 


At the preexamination point, these status reports 
were separated into five groups. The first group con- 
tained reports of firms which obviously had already 
experienced sufficient employment to establish liabil- 
ity. These were routed immediately into the regular 
channel for registering, a number assigned, and a no- 
tice of liability mailed. 

The second group contained those which had ex- 
perienced sufficient employment to indicate that lia- 
bility would be established very shortly. ‘These were 
set aside to be followed up immediately after the 
higher priority r>ports had been handled. 

The third group contained reports which did not in- 
clude sufficient information on which to base a deter- 
mination. These were routed to a status examiner to 
be followed up either by letter to the employing unit 
or by field investigation. 

The fourth group contained reports which showed 
so few employees that liability was currently impos- 
sible. These were set aside to be given a thorough 
examination later. 

The fifth group contained reports which showed an 
account number and indicated that the employer was 
or had been in our active files. This fifth group con- 
tained a high percentage of accounts which had been 
made inactive in previous years. These had to be 
screened against our files to determine which ones 
were presently active and to obtain additional em- 
ployment information on those which were not. Con- 
siderable liability was found in this group, indicating 
a definite need to follow up terminated accounts for 
possible reestablishment of liability. 

Our system of handling those firms which were 
definitely liable first and delaying the balance enabled 
the agency to set up accounts and notify the employer 
of his liability with very little more than the normal 
time lag. This procedure resulted in considerably 
less delinquency than would have been the case had 
each report been completely handled in the order in 
which it was received. This, of course, played havoc 
with unit time criteria, since during the period we were 
picking out liable employers the unit cost was very low 
and at the later period, when we began to work on re- 
ports which had been laid aside as likely nonliable, 
our cost per liable account increased substantially. 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Status Unit personnel of the Washington State agency. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 
OPERATION 


N 1937 the original unemployment compensation 

law was passed in the State of Washington, pro- 
viding coverage of all employing units which had 
eight or more employees for a period of 20 weeks or 
longer in a year. In 1941 the State Legislature 
amended the law to provide for coverage of all 
employers of one or more persons regardless of the 
length of such employment. As of July 1, 1941, the 
effective date of the one-or-more coverage provision, 
the Department had 7,944 active accounts. By 
July 1, 1942, active accounts numbered 39,945, an 
increase of 400 percent! 

The scope of the problem was to identify, locate, 
and establish accounts for more than 32,000 subject 
employers as rapidly as possible. Following a state- 
wide publicity program encouraging newly subject 
employers to contact field offices, the identification 
and processing of new accounts got under way. 

Fortunately, from the inception of the program, 
employers’ status reports had been obtained from all 
employers without regard to size of firm. The ‘“‘non- 
liable” file of these status reports provided the initial 
basis for contacting potentially subject employers. 
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By PHILIP J. DOLAN, Supervisor of Collection Unit 
and CHARLES B. WAGNER, Supervisor of Status Unit 


Washington Employment Security Department 


It is an interesting sidelight that subsequent investi- 
gation revealed that approximately 10,000 changes 
had occurred in these employing units since receipt 
of the original status information. 

SS-—6’s covering all accounts set up under Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance were obtained from the 
Internal Revenue Service, and the Washington State 
Department of Labor and Industries furnished cards 
showing the name and address of all employers 
reporting to that department to provide a clue to new 
employers. The SS-6’s and Labor and Industry 
cards were sorted by area and sent to the appropriate 
field offices for screening and contact with employers. 
After all accounts had been established on this basis, 
each field area was supplied with a deck of punch 
cards showing the name, address, and account number 
of every established account in that area. Each field 
office, after segregating these cards by town and street 
address, conducted a door-to-door survey contacting 
each place of business for which there was no punch 
card. 

After the accounts for the initial group of newly 
subject employers had been established, there re- 
mained the continuing activity of finding newly 
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Members of the staff of the Experience Rating Unit are 


liable employers. This was, and is, being accom- 
plished by various methods. These include, but are 
not limited to, SS—4 cards from OASI new accounts; 
information from other agencies of the State; new 
corporation filings; legal newspapers; benefit deter- 
minations; and last, but not least, alertness of the 
agency field staff. In view of a 3-year statute of 
limitations, subject employer files are checked against 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act rolls maintained 
by the Internal Revenue Service at 24-vear intervals. 

From the effective date of the program, March 16, 
1937, through December 31, 1956, employers became 
liable for a known total of $604,075,109. By Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, this entire amount was collected with 
the exception of $445,510 (.07 percent) which had 
been declared uncollectible and $239,476 (.04 per- 
cent) which constituted account balances considered 
collectible. The total time consumed by the Contri- 
butions Division and the Accounting Division with 
respect to all contributions functions—employer lia- 
bility, collections, and experience rating credit—has 
for many years averaged just under one man-hour per 
calendar quarter per liable employer. 

In the Laws of 1937, collection remedies other than 
by civil action were nonexistent. This shortcoming 
was corrected through legislation in 1941. Today, the 
law contains adequate and strong collection remedies 
which empower the staff of the Contributions Divi- 
sion to take various types of summary collection 
actions. 

The Contributions Division of the Department has 
four operating units in the centrai office: the status 
unit, collection unit, experience rating unit, and 
OASI unit. It also has 16 contribution field offices 
throughout the State. 

Collection activities are decentralized under the 
general supervision of the central office collection unit. 
Field representatives are permitted to exercise con- 
siderable discretion, judgment, and latitude in their 
efforts to make collections and build goodwill. Con- 
tribution collection processes, however, require the 
central office staff to originate initial collection action 
on all delinquent accounts. 


shown on the left; those of the Collection Unit on the right. 


The collection unit of the Contributions Division 
mails the first notices of employer quarterly contribu- 
tion report delinquencies to employers and field offi- 
ces approximately 16 days following the end of the 
grace period. These notices show only reports de- 
linquent for the most recent calendar quarter and are 
mailed to about 7 percent of the 57,000 liable em- 
ployers. The number of these delinquencies is re- 
duced rapidly through field office effort. 

Second notices to those employers still delinquent 
for the most recent quarter are issued about 7 weeks 
following the end of the grace period. These notices 
are in the form of complete statements showing all re- 
ports and contributions due from the employer and are 
mailed to about 2% percent of the liable employers. 
Copies of these second notices are retained in control 
files of the central office collection unit and of the 
pertinent field offices. Whenever a transaction oc- 
curs involving reports or payments, a complete new 
statement is issued to the employer with copies for the 
central office and field office control files. Al) state- 
ments of account are issued by use of machine equip- 
ment. 

The central office also has the responsibility for col- 
lecting all delinquencies from employers with out-of- 
state headquarters. Many of these employers are en- 
gaged in extensive construction operations. Some 
leave Washington in an insolvent condition, owing 
large sums in contributions. The fund is saved from 
considerable loss in these instances through a statutory 
provision requiring the general contractor or the em- 
ployer of the contractor to make payment. This pro- 
vision is also effective with respect to employers domi- 
ciled in Washington. 

When the need arises, as it does frequently, the cen- 
tral office supplies the field offices with one or more of 
the following legal instruments which, when served or 
filed, have the same effect as service or filing in a civil 
action: 

1. Specific Lien, chattel or real. 

2. Order and Notice of Assessment.—This instrument, 
after service and when final, is tantamount to a judg- 
ment. Before finality, however, the employer has the 
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statutory right of timely appeal, in the following or- 
der, to: (a2) The Appeal Tribunal, (6) Review by the 
Commissioner, (¢) County Superior Court, and (d) 
State Supreme Court. 

3. Notice and Order to Withhold and Deliver —This in- 
strument, when served, has the same effect as a gar- 
nishment. 

4. Order to Distrain and Sell——This instrument au- 
thorizes field personnel to seize and sell property of the 
employer. 

5. Jeopardy Assessment—This instrument permits 
immediate issuance of an Order to Distrain and Sell. 

6. Notice to Furnish Bond.—This instrument requires 
the employer to make payment, furnish a bond, or 
cease to employ individuals. 

The authority to compromise and the liability of 
principals for operations of subcontractors are valuable 
collection remedies. In addition, use is made of 
assignments of wages and accounts receivable, rights 
under the State bulk sales law, and rights under 
public works contracts for the State and political sub- 
divisions of State government. Helpful information 
and leads are received from other agencies of the 
State and of the United States. Collection assistance 
is also received from, and given to, other States. 

Field office personnel exercise the authority to issue 
subpoenas requiring employers to produce books and 
records. Civil actions and claims in insolvency or 
dissolutions are handled by the Office of the Attorney 
General. 


Economic conditions in the State of Washington 
have favorably influenced collections during the past 
10 years. Since 1946 the number of liable employers 
has increased from 40,000 to 57,000; the average 
number of covered employees has increased from 
480,000 to 583,000; and total annual covered wages 
have increased from $1.2 billion to $2.5 billion. 

Experience rating credits have been another favor- 
able factor in collections. Since July 1, 1947, 
experience rating credits totaling $96 million have 
been made available to employers. 

Considerable emphasis has been. placed by the 
Department on good public relations, both with 
employers and with employees. Each representative 
of the Department is charged with individual responsi- 
bility in this regard. Good public relations are 
stressed through the agency’s program of employer 
education in unemployment insurance matters by 
personal contact and issuance of informational ma- 
terial; through timely mailing of statements of 
account; through fairness in notifying employers of 
overpayments and nonutilization of experience rating 
credits; through compromise settlement of hardship 
cases; through withholding adverse publicity on 
collection cases wherever possible; and in many other 
ways. This program has led to a willingness and a 
desire on the part of the employer to cooperate fully 
with the Department and, in numerous instances, to 
make payment to the Department before making 
payment to other preferred creditors. 


Our Al a” Program 


By R. R. TAYLOR 
Chief of Contributions 


Indiana Employment Security Division 


HE term ‘‘Field Audits” means many things to 

many people. To some it means a separate and 
distinct operating function. To others it is a pre- 
conceived and formally planned program. In Indi- 
ana it is a part of overall employer compliance opera- 
tions. We feel that under our plan both the desired 
results of an audit program and utilization of the 
initiative and capability of audit examiners are more 
fully realized. 

What is our plan? First—and the foundation of 
good employer compliance—is a capable and well- 
trained field force. We have no exclusive group of 
auditors. Each examiner is an auditor. One of our 
hiring specifications for an audit examiner is that he 
must be a college graduate with a major in account- 
ing or business administration, or a high school 
graduate with at least 4 years of responsible account- 
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ing experience. Each new examiner is given approxi- 
mately 4 weeks formal training covering the law, 
rules, forms, procedures, etc. Then he must work as 
an apprentice, more or less, for 2 years under the 
direct supervision of an experienced examiner before 
he can be reclassified as an experienced ‘‘Audit 
Examiner.” By this time those who do not have the 
capabilities of a good examiner are ‘“‘weeded out.” 


Our next step is to instill and promote the initiative 
and drive necessary to achieve proficiency in obtain- 
ing employer compliance. We feel that the ‘“‘pioneer 
spirit’? is essential for good field work. By pioneer 
spirit we mean that desire to look for trouble, to want 
to see around the next bend, to go to the work rather 
than let the work come to you. We believe, and I 
think have proved, that the best way to foster this 
attitude is to give a capable man responsibility. We 
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are well advanced in shifting the responsibility for an 
effective compliance program to the field. 

Each of our audit examiners is given a definite terri- 
tory and the responsibility for employer compliance in 
that territory. This responsibility covers determina- 
tion of employers’ status, both as to subjectivity and eli- 
gibility for termination; collection of taxes; securing 
of delinquent reports; handling of total and partial 
dispositions and acquisitions; obtaining special wage 
information for local claims offices; making adjust- 
ments and reconciliations of out-of-balance reports; 
and representing other Sections where personal calls 
are necessary to obtain required information. The 
examiners are graded by use of a daily report (which 
will be explained later) and the condition of their 
territory as to outstanding delinquent reports and 
collections. 

We believe that an audit serves three prime pur- 
poses: (1) To correct past errors in contributions and 
wage credits, (2) to determine the financial condition 
of an employer in anticipation of current and future 
collection problems, and (3) to explain past errors to 
employers and instruct them on what should be re- 
ported and how it should be reported in the future. 
We have found that the third function is well worth 
the time spent, in terms of improvement of future em- 
ployer compliance. Based upon this belief, we have 
geared our audit program to make audits when and 
where they are needed or potentially needed, rather 
than on a routine basis. 

Generally we make audits under one of four circum- 
stances: 

1. When there is a cessation or complete disposition 
of business, an audit is made immediately so that be- 
fore records are destroyed or moved out of the State 
we may determine if the disposing employer owes any 
unpaid contribution. Under Indiana law, the ac- 
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quirer may be held liable for unpaid contributions 
due from the disposer (up to the value of the assets 
acquired) unless the acquirer notifies this Division 5 
days prior to the acquisition. 

2. The records of all new employers are audited at 
the time their status as an employer is established. 
This is to make sure the employer understands whom 
and what to report which helps eliminate future errors 
relating to part-time labor, bonuses, sick pay, vacation 
pay, dismissal pay, salesmen, independent contrac- 
tors, etc. (The exception to this practice was the mass 
status determinations when employer coverage was 
extended to include those with four or more employ- 
ees; however, even then, all questionable cases were 
held out for individual audit. This tended to lengthen 
the time lapse in establishing new accounts, but we 
feel that the concrete results far more than offset the 
poor showing on our quarterly report.) 

3. Trouble accounts are generally one of two types. 
One involves employers from whom benefit applicants 
repeatedly contend they had wages which do not 
show up on the wage run or that they have more 
wages than the employer has reported. The other 
type is the habitually delinquent employer. In the 
latter case, an audit is deemed necessary to determine 
his financial condition. 

4. Audits are made whenever an employer goes into 
bankruptcy or receivership in order to establish a 
correct claim to be filed with the fiduciary. 

Under our plan, the establishment of an aggressive 
and alert field force has paid off; a high percentage of 
our audits are made on the initiative of the audit ex- 
aminers in their respective territories. For example, 
under normal conditions, practically all new accounts 
are discovered by the audit examiners. When a new 
business starts in a territory, the examiner determines 
the employer’s status and if he is subject, the examiner 
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completes the audit, makes collection, and submits 
the entire file to the Central Office. 

From observation and local news articles, the ex- 
aminer knows of a disposition of business, usually be- 
fore the Division is notified by the disposer or acquirer. 
In these cases, as well as a great many of the “trouble 
accounts,” the examiner contacts the Central Office 
and requests that an audit be ‘“‘assigned.” (By ‘“‘as- 
signed’”’ audits we mean an accumulation, in a file, 
of all pertinent information, viz., photostat of the 
ledger card, copies of all wage reports involved in the 
current base period, the office copy of the last com- 
pleted audit, and the current status of any delinquent 
reports or contributions.) This does not mean that 
the Central Office does not ‘‘assign” audit files based 
on information it has received by letters, telephone 
calls, and notations on the quarterly reports. The 
Central Office and field auditors work as a team in 
determining when audits should be ‘‘assigned.”’ 


Results Carefully Controlled 


Our system may sound as if it is a loose, slipshod 
operation, but this is not the case. Although we allow 
audit examiners freedom to exercise personal initia- 
tive, we maintain a strict and detailed control on 
results. Every audit and field file passes through the 
Central Office Review Unit where it is checked for 
correctness (both as to the law and mathematical 
errors) and for completeness. 

Each examiner is required to file a daily production, 
expense, and time report (see above). This report 
enables us to check whether an examiner is making too 
many calls to complete a file (deferred and progress 
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calls compared with completed calls). A written re- 
port must be submitted with each completed call to 
explain the reason for the call and the results. If any 
liability assessment is involved in the call, the exam- 
iner must indicate if collection was made. On each 
audit, a complete audit report must be submitted. 
On each Friday’s report, the examiner must make an 
inventory of all files on hand and note when he ex- 
pects to complete them. 

We also prepare a quarterly report showing the ac- 
tivities of each examiner (see page 26). This report, 
which lists all examiners, is given to supervisors. Each 
examiner receives a similar report which shows only 
his own name and activities and the average for all 
examiners during the quarter. In this manner the 
examiner can evaluate himself as to average, even 
though he does not know the individual performance 
of all other examiners. This report also shows the 
number of Notice and Demands and Warrants issued 
in an auditor’s territory. ‘This count is one means of 
determining how efficient an examiner is in his collec- 
tions. When an examiner appears to be falling down 
in any category, his supervisor calls on him to deter- 
mine the reason and gives him additional training if 
he needs it. These quarterly reports are also used 
as a factor in service ratings and recommendations for 
salary increases. 

We feel that an aggressive audit staff, given the 
authority to represent the Division in dealings with 
the public and properly controlled, is much better for 
operations than one which would permit only its 
Central Office staff to make determinations and would 
relegate field examiners and auditors to being only 
fact finders or “glorified office boys.” 
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Control and Collection of 
Delinquent Employer Reports and Payments 


By ARTHUR J. COLLINS 


Chief Accountant, Unemployment Compensation Department 
Connecticut Employment Security Division 


f ben recurring problems presented in obtaining and 
_* controlling delinquent employer reports and 
payments are both varied and difficult. 

A system with adequate accounting controls that 
provides for the timely filing and payment of quar- 
terly reports is therefore of vital necessity for efficient 
administration. In fairness to the majority of em- 
ployers, who file reports and make timely payments, 
all employers must be required to report and pay 
amounts when due in accordance with the State law 
and regulations pertaining to employer contributions. 

Since the trend in unemployment compensation in 
many States is to reduce the number of employees 
necessary for employer coverage, a substantial increase 
in employer delinquency will result unless a close 
check is maintained on employers coming into the 
system for the first time. A broad publicity and 
educational program must be conducted through the 
newspapers, employers’ associations, accountants’ 
societies, trade unions, and personnel and other 
business organizations, if new employers are to be 
made aware of their liability to register promptly. 

Delinquent reports fall into four general categories: 
Reports and payments due from liable unregistered 
employers, reports and payments due from registered 
employers, payments due on reports filed by registered 
employers, and reports due on payments made by 
registered employers. 


Many Sources of Information 


The reports and payments due from unregistered 
employers are, of course, the most difficult to discover 
and control. Employer liability in such cases is 
usually found in this State from information furnished 
by one or more of the following agencies: 

1. Copies of Social Security Registration, Form 
SS4, 

2. List of new corporations sent to us by office of 
Connecticut Secretary of State, 

3. Names of contractors furnished by State High- 
way Department, 

4. Claimant information, 

5. Missing wage information. 

Employer experience rating charge notices, 

Mail inquiries from employers, 

Information from Public Works Department, 
Field contacts originated by field representatives. 
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10. Public accountants, 

11. Central office assignments on questionable 
status reports filed by employers, and 

12. News releases and other publicity. 

In the Connecticut unemployment compensation 
law the only monetary penalty provided is an interest 
assessment of one-half of 1 percent per month, or frac- 
tion thereof, on the amount outstanding. In the pres- 
ent tight money market, some employers endeavor to 
take advantage of this low interest rate by failing to 
pay the contributions due and thus make the State 
automatically finance them for short periods of time. 

Most State laws contain a penalty provision for fail- 
ure to file a timely report in addition to the usual in- 
terest penalty. Since we do not have such provision 
in our law, we have no effective way, except by per- 
sonal contact and tax warrants, of controlling the 
chronic delinquent who disregards all notices to file 
and waits for the field representative to call each 
quarter. 

When we started collecting contributions in 1937, 
we used a metal employer name and address plate 
with a dozen slots into which could be inserted differ- 
ent colored indicators that showed the quarterly peri- 
ods for which reports were missing. This method of 
delinquency control was unsatisfactory as it was slow 
and required the constant insertion and removal of the 
indicators as well as the pulling and refiling of the 
plates. 

We then changed to a tabulating card method of 
control which was produced as a by-product of our 
statistical work. We had to discard this method be- 
cause of delays in getting data promptly. 

At present, we are using the methods described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Subsequent to the close of the month allowed for 
filing quarterly reports and after all postings have been 
completed, the ledger cards are inspected and any 
cards for which current returns have not been sub- 
mitted are offset. A tape listing is taken of the em- 
ployer registration numbers and a code posting is en- 
tered on the offset ledger card to indicate a missing 
return. The code consists of two figures, the first indi- 
cating the quarter and the second the year. 

The list is sent to the Addressograph Unit and is used 
to indicate the plates to be pulled to imprint the em- 
ployer’s name, address, etc. on two forms—a ‘‘Notice 
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to File Report’? in duplicate, and an ‘‘Employer’s 
Contribution Return.’ Single copies of each form 
are mailed in a window envelope and one copy of the 
‘““Notice to File Report’’ is retained in the employer’s 
file in the Delinquent Accounts Unit. As returns are 
subsequently received and posted, the code listing is 
deleted from the ledger card. 

At the end of a 20-day period, the accounts which 
are still delinquent are set up on the employers’ state- 
ments which indicate al] missing periods or other de- 
linquency. 

Contribution returns which are submitted without 
payments are referred promptly to the Delinquent Ac- 
counts Unit for billing, after which they are returned 
to the Cashier’s Unit for posting to the ledger cards. 

Accounts showing debit or credit balances are kept 
separate from other employer ledger cards in order to 
facilitate quick reference to them. From these ledger 
cards monthly statements are prepared in quadrupli- 
cate by use of packet forms. The original copy is 
mailed to the employer, one copy is referred to a field 
representative, one copy is retained in an employer 
“delinquent” file, and a fourth copy is filed numeri- 
cally by registration number in a statement tray for 
cross-reference purposes. 

Our law provides that “‘when an employer shall fail 
to file a report within 20 days after the administrator 
shall have required the same by written notice, the 
administrator shall determine the amount of contribu- 
tion due on the basis of such information as he may be 
able to obtain and he shall give written notice of such 
determination to the employer.’’ Our experience in 
making such assessments against chronic delinquents 
has not proved to be effective. They generally pay 
the amount of the assessment and when the next quar- 
ter comes around are delinquent again. 


District Representatives Best ‘“‘Policemen” 


We have tried to improve this condition by bringing 
some employers to court but this action proved more 
burdensome to the Department than it did to em- 
ployers. We have found that more effective control 
of delinquent employers can be obtained by making 
the district representative responsible for obtaining 
the returns and payments. 

When occasion necessitates, a plan of payment is 
obtained which shows the amount owed and the 
agreed provisions for making payments on account. 
An employer financial questionnaire is also required 
to be submitted with a plan of payment. 

Subpoenas are served on employers by field repre- 
sentatives, as necessary, in order to ensure their ap- 
pearance and permit inspection of their records at the 
central office of the Unemployment Compensation 
Department. Regular contacts are also maintained 
with delinquent employers by telephone, letter, and 
through field representatives. 


Delinquent accounts which cannot be collected 
through regular procedures are referred to deputy 
sheriffs for collection by tax warrants. This action is 
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taken only in cases where the employer is financially 
able but refuses to make arrangements for payment. 
The tax warrant is an effective legal instrument as it 
commands the sheriff to levy upon the employer’s 
goods and chattels and dispose of the same. 

In the case of individuals and partnerships, the war- 
rant further provides that “‘if such goods and chattels 
shall not be found, you are to levy upon the real estate 
of such person or persons and sell enough thereof to 
pay such contributions with interest and the costs of 
levy and give to the purchaser a deed thereof or take 
the body or bodies of said (name of employer) and 
him, or them, commit unto the keeper of the jail of 
said county who is commanded to receive and safely 
keep him or them until he or they pay said sum, to- 
gether with your fees, or be discharged in due course 
of law.” We find this to be the most effective method 
for collecting delinquent accounts. 

In most cases when an employer is first contacted by 
the sheriff, he immediately calls central office to see 
if he can work out some arrangements for paying the 
warrant. He is reminded that he already has had 
several opportunities to make such arrangements and 
refused to do so. He is told that he must, therefore, 
make all financial arrangements with the sheriff as his 
last opportunity for doing so with central office had 
passed when the warrant was issued. 

Garnishments are issued, when practical, against 
creditors of delinquent employers. Garnishee writs 
are served against escrow funds in cases where a de- 
linquent employer has sold his business and the pur- 
chaser has deposited such funds pending final dis- 
tribution to the seller. 

Liens are filed on personal assets or real estate owned 
by employers when the equity warrants such pro- 
cedure. 

Notices of all bankruptcies in Connecticut are re- 
ceived from the United States bankruptcy referees. 
Such notices are checked to determine whether there 
is an employer registration and, if there is one, the 
employer’s ledger card is checked to determine if 
there is a delinquency. Proof of claim forms are pre- 
pared for delinquent employers’ accounts for referral 
to the assistant attorney general, who handles legal 
matters for the Department. 

Field representatives are based in various cities 
throughout the State. While the major part of the 
activities of the field audit staff is in connection with 
making employer status investigations and payroll 
audits, contacts with delinquent employers are made 
either by telephone or in person in conjunction with 
their other duties. This procedure has been very 
helpful in eliminating many toll charges from the 
central office and in obtaining necessary data in cases 
where the employer failed to revly to letters. 


* * + 


By means of the foregoing procedures we have been 
able to keep the reporting and paying problems under 
control and our loss ratio from uncollectible accounts 
is negligible. 
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Management in ein 


By A. ALLEN SULCOWE 


Formerly Executive Director 


Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security 


N AN article in this publication last December, Rob- 

ert C. Goodwin, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Employment Security, referred to some of the newer 
elements of our job as administrators by saying that 
we operated a nerve center for economic planning, in- 
come maintenance, labor market and defense man- 
power programs. To handle this responsibility, he 
pointed out the need for human relations, delegation 
of functions, management methods, personnel pro- 
grams, communications, research, and vision. In 
summary, Mr. Goodwin suggested that we take a new 
look at our job in the field of management. 

We need only to look to the early days of the unem- 


ployment insurance program to realize the value of 


this suggestion. Then, the objective was to get the 
job done in any way possible. Now the program in 
Pennsylvania has passed the 20-year milestone. Based 
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on my experience as Executive Director of the Penn- 
sylvania agency, I can say that the techniques now in 
use are a vast improvement over the methods of the 
1930's. 

We know that unemployment insurance started as a 
“crash” program to meet an immediate and compel- 
ling need. Management practices had to be subordi- 
nated to work pressures. The Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania had scarcely signed the Act in December 1936 
when we were required to hire hundreds of people to 
collect the 1 percent payroll tax which became due 
and payable within less than a month. At the same 
time, deadlines for printing forms, for filing reports, 
and for creation of procedures out of almost no experi- 
ence were pressing the administrators. 

Compounding the difficulties was a lack of suitable 
office space in a capital city already crowded by emer- 
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A July 1940 scene—embossing plates 
for addressing employment secur- 
ity forms. 
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Seventeen years later (April 1957)— 
same operation with modern lay- 
out, machines, and working con- 
ditions. 


gency agencies. It was literally true that desks and 
people were moved into warehouse space which 10 
minutes before did not have a floor. Production was 
the number one goal. Management techniques had 
to wait until less hectic days. 

Heavy claim loads, changes in rates and taxation, 
methods of collection and payments kept the program 
in a fluid state until 1941 when World War II dark- 
ened the horizon and reduced the unemployment 
insurance program to a secondary role. Manage- 
ment needs in the insurance side of the program 
were again subordinated as all available skills and 
efforts were turned to the manpower needs being 
serviced by the Pennsylvania State Employment Serv- 
ice which was under Federal supervision. Mean- 
while, claims dropped to a record low as war produc- 
tion soared and jobs became plentiful. 

Unemployment contributions based on war-swollen 
payrolls rose automatically and since the contribution 
rate was uniform (at 2.7 percent) there were few 
problems of collection or delinquency. In December 
1941, the local claims offices were placed under the 
supervision of the United States Employment Service. 
During the war years many skilled and experienced 
personnel left the agency, thus reducing potential 
management improvement. 


Postwar Unemployment Insurance Load Increased 


The end of World War II caused many changes in 
production and employment throughout the Com- 
monwealth, such as defense contract cancellations and 
conversion to civilian production. In addition, the 
high rate of discharge from the Armed Forces threw 
many job seekers into the labor market. Both the 
civilian unemployed and unemployed veterans were 
entitled to compensation; the first as regular claim- 
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ants and the latter as claimants for servicemen’s 
readjustment allowances. The strain on the manage- 
ment and personnel of the unemployment insurance 
agency became heavy. 

The growth of the industrial economy in Pennsyl- 
vania from the postwar readjustment to the present 
time continued. ‘Today there are 196,843 employers 
covered by the Pennsylvania Unemployment Com- 
pensation Law, compared with 148,000 liable em- 
ployers in 1940. A_ similar increase occurred in 
covered workers, who totaled 3,182,254 in September 
1956. The amount of benefits paid to unemployed 
workers in 1954 (the year of largest payments) was 
$260,775,882. 

With the large coverage and extensive geographical 
territory of Pennsylvania, it is evident that manage- 
ment problems are many and varied. How manage- 
ment has dealt with the problems in several important 
instances will now be illustrated. 


Modern Management Methods Utilized 


The overhauling of management methods was one 
of the urgent requirements of the postwar period for 
unemployment insurance operations. Many of the 
procedures, forms, and systems, along with the office 
equipment, had been installed during the early rush 
days. Now new office machinery was available and 
it was necessary to study the entire operation to see 
what use could be made of high-speed equipment to 
improve operations. 

The process of computing employer contribution 
rates, which had grown more complicated by amend- 
ments to the law, was an annual bottleneck in the 
smooth flow of work. Analysis revealed ‘this could be 
improved by utilizing electronic computing machin- 
ery. This decision having been made, it was neces- 
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sary to “program” the conversion operations to the 
new method. Such retooling studies are still going 
on as we search for ways to improve our operations. 


New Division Audits All Activities 


In the review of management methods, it was deter- 
mined that we could apply in the central office the 
lessons learned in auditing external operations. A 
division was set up to conduct audits in all central 
office activities, with the object of discovering and 
pointing out areas of possible fraud or collusion on 
the part of employees, spot-checking these operations 
for errors, and suggesting checks and review which 
would improve operations. This type of auditing, 
done by employees not directly involved in the 
operation produced significant results and many 
worthwhile ideas for improvement. As an example, 
certain operating areas of the Bureau were restricted 
to authorized employees in order to maintain security 
of records. Also rotation of key personnel in positions 
of trust was inaugurated to improve control of 
operations. 

The favorable results from the auditing program 
have encouraged the administrators to sponsor regular 
brainstorming sessions among operating personnel in 
all central office divisions, including sub-supervisors 
and group heads. There is a constant flow of ideas 
and suggestions as a result of creating opportunities 
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for suggestions. There is a wider participation in 
management functions and higher morale on the part 
of central office employees. 

Securing adequate and modern office space to 
replace the make-shift quarters used in the early years 
was a prime necessity. Working conditions like those 
in the Office Management Division shown on page 30 
could no longer be tolerated. Through the passage 
of a special Act of the General Assembly and the as- 
sistance of the General State Authority, a modern 18- 
story Labor and Industry Building was built and 
occupied in 1956 (photograph below). Almost 70 
percent of the space in this fine building is allocated 
to the Bureau of Employment Security. The modern 
layout and excellent working conditions are shown in 
the photograph of the Office Management Division 
on page 31. 


Personnel Research and Training 


Referring to the early days of the Pennsylvania Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, more than 5,000 per- 
sons were hired in the first 2 years of the program. 
Late in 1937, Civil Service examinations were given 
and qualified employees were given permanent status. 
Since then almost 19 years have elapsed. 

Various problems relating to older workers have 
arisen in the Bureau in recent years. A December 
1956 survey of age groupings of employees in the Bu- 





New Labor and Industry Building in Harrisburg which houses the Pennsylvania employment security agency. 
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reau revealed an average age of 45 for males and 41 for 
females. More than 25 percent of the permanent em- 
ployees are over 50 years of age, 9.4 percent were over 
60, and almost 5 percent were over 65. It was also 
found that a considerable proportion of these older 
workers had gravitated into a small number of activi- 
ties. Impetus was given to this survey by the pro- 
jected coverage of Bureau employees under Federal 
social security within the next year, and the possibility 
that many of the workers over 65 years may retire. 

To forestall heavy losses in certain divisions, the 
Bureau is studying the intention of older workers re- 
garding retirement and meanwhile is attempting to 
get better balance in the age grouping of employees. 
It is also planned to make up staffing schedules to train 
replacements for those over age 65 who intend to retire 
when social security coverage becomes effective. 

Research revealed a need of executive development 
for supervisors. However, they cannot leave their 
jobs to attend university classes. The solution was to 
bring the university to the Bureau through the cooper- 
ation of the Pennsylvania State University Extension 
Service. Faculty members of this university con- 
ducted an executive development course for the top 
echelon Bureau supervisors. This has been followed 
up by training of sub-supervisors in job instruction 
methods so that training has become a part of every 
employee’s activities. 


Establishing Objectives and Evaluating Results 


The Field Accounting Service of the Bureau is a 
collecting and auditing division which deals with 
employers. While other duties have been assigned 
from time to time, the main objective had been to 
audit employer payrolls. Since auditing is a con- 
trollable operation, complete emphasis was placed on 
this phase of the work. By controlling all assignments, 
the work of the field accountant was judged. An 
objective review of the work showed that paper 
control was not adequate, especially in the smaller 
field accounting offices. 

It was decided to reorient the objectives of the Field 
Accounting Service. Audits were re-evaluated, and 
emphasis on petty discrepancies and minor over-and- 
under payments was eliminated. In place of the 
paper controls over workloads, a system of regular 
evaluations by supervisors was substituted, with 
supervisors using a guide or checklist similar to that 
used for many years to evaluate employer field visits. 
The check list covers all phases of the field operations, 
including courtesy, equipment, office practice, etc. 

In the local employment offices, a similar evaluation 
is made of claims, claim record cards, and determina- 
tions. Claims returned for errors are analyzed to 
determine reasons and training needs. 

Determinations are analyzed to assure adequate 
fact-finding by local office personnel and conformity 
with policy decisions, completeness, and accuracy. 
Similar review is made of courtesy, supervision, and 
office practices. 
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The objective of the organization and management 
effort is to improve the performance of the entire un- 
employment insurance operation. 


War-Caused Lag Now Made Up 


We have pointed out how heavy work loads and the 
effects of war manpower needs delayed management 
progress in unemployment insurance operations, so 
that at the end of World War II a revamping of 
management techniques was necessary. By intensive 
application to the job, this lag has now been caught 
up. The results achieved have validated the methods 
used. 

The Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security 
for the past 10 years has been applying Mr. Goodwin’s 
suggestion to review management techniques in 
unemployment insurance operations. The lessons 
learned during war-time operation of the Employ- 
ment Service have been utilized, along with modern 
developments in the field of management. The 
result has been a marked improvement in the quality 
and efficiency of the whole operation, and we have 
resolved to continue to re-appraise our management 
techniques in order to meet our expanding responsi- 
bilities. 


Facts on Women Workers 


HANDBOOK ON WOMEN WORKERS, 1956, Womens’ Bureau 
96 pp., 35 cents. 


“Women’s contribution to the 1956 economy has been 
unequaled at any other peacetime period in our history,” 
said Alice K. Leopold, Assistant to the Secretary of Labor 
for Women’s Affairs in releasing the 1956 edition of the 
“Handbook on Women Workers.” 


“A combination of factors made 1956 an outstanding 
year for America’s women workers. The _ favorable 
economic climate enabled them to achieve an all-time high 
in employment, averaging almost 21 million for the year. 
Women’s many skills, acquired through their increasing 
utilization of educational and training facilities, opened 
doors to new opportunities and brought to women workers 
a growing recognition,” Mrs. Leopold said. 


The Handbook is published biennially to meet a wide- 
spréad need for information on women workers and on 
women’s activities as citizens. A special chapter lists key 
women’s organizations and describes their various pro- 
grams for advancing the status of women and improving 
their communities and the Nation. 


“In growing numbers,” Mrs. Leopold said, “women 
are realizing the need for their contributions in prac- 
tically every phase of this Nation’s economic and social 
life. Where women themselves are concerned, it is grati- 
fying to know that their efforts are being well received and 
gaining increasing recognition.” 


The Handbook is designed as a source book for labor 
unions, employers, educators, women’s organizations, and 
women leaders in other countries. It cam be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., and from Bureau 
of Labor Statistics regional offices, at 35 cents per copy. 
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Management Controls in a Central Office 


By HAROLD KASPER 


Associate Examiner of Methods and Procedures, UI Accounts Bureau 


New York Division of Employment 


MONG the standard concepts of management con- 
trols propounded by authorities in the field are 
the following: 

1. The purpose of control is to determine whether 
objectives and policies have been carried out, with 
each plan of control embracing objective, procedure, 
criteria, and appraisal. 

2. Control is accomplished through the review of all 
types of reporting—-accounting, costing, statistics, pro- 
duction, ratio analysis, graphic presentation, etc. 

3. Individuals, committees, and auditors review 
only condensed, summarized, and invariably com- 
parative reports which cover, however, all elements 
entering into management. 

4. All figures and reports used for purposes of con- 
trol should be in terms of standards of performance re- 
quired and, where necessary, of past performance. 


Experienced Personnel Hard to Find and Keep 


Recent program changes in unemployment insur- 
ance in New York State—the extension of coverage 
to employers of “three or more” in 1956 and to em- 
ployers of ‘two or more” in 1957, which will add an 
estimated 130,000 employers by the end of 1957 
have emphasized the importance of other concepts of 
control. For example, extended coverage meant the 
need for more payroll examiners and account clerks 
in the central office. But we found our attempts to 
hire payroll examiners in the open market thwarted 
by the fact that private industry and other government 
agencies outbid us for their services. Similarly, our 
trained account clerks are siphoned off by other 
agencies. 

So in the broadest sense, control is a man, properly 
qualified, well trained, knowing what constitutes a 
day’s work and producing it. Paper controls have 
little meaning when this man does not exist in an 
organization. 

Likewise, every other well performed management 
function—planning, organization, staffing, directing, 


coordinating, reporting, budgeting—is a measure of 


control. These are sometimes called ‘preventive 
controls.” 

This article is limited chiefly to a description of what 
some experts describe as a “‘corrective control’’—the 
use of reports, statistics, evaluation studies, and 
control ratios in unemployment insurance operations 
in a central office. However, there are at least three 
other important “‘corrective controls,’ namely: Ob- 
servation—the every-day look at operations and dis- 
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cussions with operating people; participation in work— 
for control purposes only; and inspection—the sys- 
tematic review of operations. 

We should like to emphasize that planning, execu- 
tion, and control are not separate jobs but separate 
parts of the same job. Consequently, procedures, 
evaluations, and controls developed by staff people 
are not to be considered as controls over line people. 
They are fed to the line people for se/f-control purposes. 


Functions of New York’s UI Account Bureau 


To understand our management controls relative to 
unemployment insurance operations, a brief outline 
of the functions of the Unemployment Insurance 
Accounts Bureau of the New York Division of Em- 
ployment is necessary. This is an organization of 
almost 1,500 people, with three major operating 
offices—Audits and Collections, Employer Accounts, 
and Benefit and Experience Rating. It collects 
about $200 million a year in taxes and pays out a like 
amount in benefits. Its functions are the following: 

1. Determination of employer coverage under the 
unemployment insurance law. 

2. Establishment of individual contribution rates 
for subject employers, in accordance with legal pro- 
visions. 

3. Determination of the amount of employer lia- 
bility for contributions, interest, and penalties. 
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4. Deposit of moneys received and maintenance of 
accounting records and controls for the collection of 
contributions, interest, and penalties. 

5. Enforcement of employer compliance with the 
law and regulations through examination of the 
employer’s records, and instruction in methods of 
record keeping and reporting. 

6. Collection of delinquent employer accounts by 
legal means through issuance of warrants and tax 
levy and sale. 

7. Participation in the determination of claimant’s 
entitlement to benefits by verifying coverage of em- 
ployers in the base period and assuring that each 
claimant has only one benefit year running at any 
given time. 

8. Authorization of benefit payments, including the 
preparation of benefit checks and warrants on the 
basis of pay orders validated by local offices. 

9. Determination of the employer chargeable for 
each benefit payment and notification of the employer 
of each charge to his account. 


Management Controls in the UI Accounts Bureau 


Procedures and forms.—The Methods and Procedures 
Section of the Bureau is responsible for the develop- 
ment, clearance, and issuance of procedures, forms, 
operating aids, and reference materials controlling 
unemployment insurance operations. This does not 
mean that this Section necessarily initiates all pro- 
cedures. It means that, regardless of point of origin, 
procedures are channeled through this central section 
to insure proper clearances and release in a prescribed 
format through procedural manuals and memoranda. 
Orders for forms originate mainly in the operating 
sections but are cleared through the Methods and 
Procedures Section where a forms control program is 
in effect. 

Work Programs.—Every operating section and unit 
of the three major offices in the Bureau prepares 
detailed work programs which control the staffing 
for each of the operating sections for the fiscal year. 
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The work programs also represent a major control 
over operations for, in their makeup, procedures are 
reviewed and quantitative standards of performance 
are derived based on volume of operations and unit 
times. An example of a work program format is 
shown in the opposite column. 


Forecasts of Business Volume 


Our Bureau of Research and Statistics issues periodic 
forecasts of volume of business based on previous ex- 
perience and economic conditions. Operating officials 
supplement these with their own analyses based on ex- 
perience and monthly trends. The R & S staff pro- 
duces many other statistical items which are of value 
to the central office for control purposes. Copies of 
the reports to the Bureau of Employment Security— 
ES-—208 Contribution Operations, ES—216 Time Lapse 
in Benefit Payment, ES—204 Experience Rating Ac- 
counts—are used. This Bureau also issues a monthly 
report entitled Operations containing statistical data on 
“Selected Operations of the UI Accounts Bureau.” 

Production reports—Every operating unit in the UI 
Accounts Bureau prepares a daily production report. 
In some instances these are also consolidated into 
weekly or monthly reports, depending on need. ‘These 
reports give management people the volume of work 
received and cleared daily, and ‘‘on hand” figures as 
well as cumulative figures quarterly or yearly. A 
typical format of such a report is shown at the top of 
page 36. 

These reports also pinpoint actual performance 
against predetermined production schedules, and in 
many instances against qualitative standards of per- 
formance. For example, in the Office of Employer 
Accounts the “fon hand’ figures of employer corre- 
spondence in various sections is measured against the 
standard of reply to all such correspondence within 3 
to 5 working days from date of receipt. 

Built-in ratios also reveal what is wrong with a job 
or point to need for further analyses. For example, in 
key punching operations, a report of the number of 
key punch errors found as a result of key verification 
operations is measured against the standards set for 
key punching. In benefit payment operations, re- 
ports of the number of handwritten payorders, the 
number of exceptions, and the number of partial pay- 
ments are of significance. In experience rating opera- 
tions, report of the number of missing experience 
rating control cards leads to further investigation. 

Time distribution analyses—Each month, our Admin- 
istrative Finance Office supplies each operating section 
of the Bureau with an analysis of the previous month’s 
experience by item of operation, volume of operation, 
and unit times. The same analysis also relates the 
month’s experience to the work program submitted 
and to the latest 12 months of operation. 

An example of items on monthly time distribution 
analysis is shown at the bottom of page 36. 

Not only does this tool provide us with actual experi- 
ence for makeup of future work programs but also with 
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comparative information for analysis of present per- 
formance. 

Evaluation studies—program, policy, procedures.—Be- 
cause of space limitations, we will mention, in the 
paragraphs which follow, only a few of the studies 
which have played a part in management control of 
insurance operations and have been the basis for 
further planning, execution, and control. 

New York was a pioneer State in the request wage 
reporting field. Wage and employment information 
from employers needed for monetary determina- 
tions is requested only when claimants file for benefits. 
Statistics show that almost 95 percent of employers 
send timely replies to Requests. But, how accurate 
are they? For a number of years, New York has 
measured results against a sample of field audits by 
payroll examiners of employer records. Analyses 
have led to improvements in our basic Request Wage 
Reporting forms; special reminders to employers who 
were underreporting wages because of tips and 
gratuities; checklists of employer errors left with 
employers by payroll examiners; reminder slips 
attached to the Request forms advising employers of 
the importance of accurate replies. 

Underlying Request Wage Reporting in New York 
is the $70 penalty assessed against employers for failure to 
reply to a Request within 7 days of the day of mailing. 


The law also allows a claimant’s statement of wages 
and employment to be taken if the employer does not 
reply. Constant analyses are being made of this 
program: Can we extend the period of 7 days allowed 
the employer? How much failure is due to the em- 
ployer being out of business? Are incomplete replies 
for which employers are penalized due to an ambig- 
uous Request form? How accurate are claimants’ 
statements? What improvements in procedure should 
be made? What recommendations should be made 
for revisions in our basic program and policy? 

In 1956, extension of coverage to employers of “‘three 
or more on any day” meant the registration of about 
50,000 additional employer units. Our planning 
included use of Federal Old Ave and Survivors In- 
surance reports (Form 941) to identify employers who 
should be registered; an extensive educational cam- 
paign; and use of an informational flyer enclosed with 
Federal OASI reports. Yet, how could we be certain 
that we had registered all liable employers? In 
November 1956, the staff of the Field Audit Section 
undertook a survey in key cities in New York State. 
In this survey, all the employing entities in an area, 
either a single building, a square block, or a contin- 
uous series of business addresses were contacted. Re- 
sults showed that substantially all employers who 
should have been covered under the provisions of the 
law in 1956 were already registered. 
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In 1955 the Bureau, which prepares the benefit 
checks from the payorders sent by the local offices, 
changed its benefit payment procedures and began to use 
tabulating equipment for preparing the checks. In 
1956, analyses led to the adoption of a prepunched 
payorder cycle system. How effective is this system? 
Control ratios are kept on significant items among 
which is the percent of handwirtten payorders re- 
ceived from the local offices. At the inception of this 
system, we arbitrarily determined a standard: The 
percentage for effective performance should not 
exceed 2 percent. Our 1956 experience showed a 1.3 
percent figure. In recent weeks, through improved 
understanding of the importance of this item by field 
offices, the percentage of handwritten payorders has 
dropped to .7 percent. 

Measures of effectiveness; control ratios—Again, the 
items given here are not complete but will illustrate 
further the meaning of control. 


Time Lapse on Delivery of Checks Measured 


In addition to the regular ES-216 report for the 
Bureau of Employment Security, our Bureau of Re- 
search and Statisitcs provides the Unemployment In- 
surance Accounts Bureau with time lapse figures meas- 
uring delivery of checks to claimants from date of mail- 
ing of payorder transmittals in local offices to date of 
release of checks by the Department of Taxation and 
Finance. In New York, checks prepared by the Cen- 
tral Office of the Division of Employment are pre- 
audited against payorders by the Department of 
Audit and Control and disbursed by a third Depart- 
ment—Taxation and Finance. Our March 1957 
figures show 83.1 percent checks mailed within 4 
days, 97.5 percent within 5 days, and 100 percent 
within 6 days, compared to March 1956 percentages 
of 50.3, 82.1, and 96.1, respectively. 

Prior to 1955 undelivered benefit checks to claimants 
amounted to .5 percent. This was, in effect, our per- 
formance standard. In 1955, this percentage cropped 
to .4 percent. In 1956, with the adoption of our pre- 
punched payorder procedure, this figure dropped to 
about .25 percent. In recent weeks the percentage is 
less than .2 percent. We now understand more about 
the nature of undelivered checks. Some are unavoid- 
able due to much moving about in New York City and 
many families with the same name in crowded areas. 
But in the past, a good amount was due to the rela- 
tively high volume of handwritten payorders. Studies 
show that a correlation exists between the number of 
handwritten payorders and undelivered checks. 

Among items maintained by the Planning Office of 
the Division used by the UI Accounts Bureau along 
lines shown above are: 

a. Percent of benefit rate determinations returned 
to local office for correction. (In New York, the local 
offices make the determinations; no recheck is at- 
tempted by the Central Office. The Department of 
Audit and Control does the auditing.) 

b. Percent of processed continued claims returned 
to local offices. 
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c. Percent of employer reporting delinquency each 
quarter. 

d. Percent of known contributions due and unpaid 
as of the end of month. 

e. Amount collected by the Collection Section as a 
percent of collections in process. 

jf. Number of detailed audits completed as a percent 
of total audits completed. 

g. Percent of registered employers audited. 

h. Percent of contested determinations (employer 
cases) overruled by the referee. 

This article was based on two themes: (1) A con- 
cept of control as control of a man and (2) the use of 
corrective controls—procedures, reports, time distri- 
bution analyses, work programs, evaluation studies, 
and control ratios—over central office unemployment 
insurance operations. The question needs to be 
asked: Can these corrective controls or the techniques 
employed also be used as control over a man? An 
example of a positive answer is taken from a Field 
Audit Section monthly report for payroll examiners. 
The items list the number of audits completed, the 
average number per examiner per month, the average 
hours per audit, the number and percent involving 
errors, etc. From these data, a quality score is de- 
veloped to aid in the merit rating of the man and in 
the final determination whether a qualified person 
exists who knows what constitutes and is producing 
a day’s work. 





Stratus DETERMINATION 
(Continued from page 22) 


In the process of following leads for setting up em- 
ployers under the extended liability provisions, we 
have discovered a large number of businesses which 
were liable under the eight-or-more employees pro- 
visions for 1 or more years. In many instances these 
accounts would not have been revealed except for the 
net thrown to bring in the smaller businesses. 

Before the extension of coverage, our agency had 
only about 16,000 accounts to service. We now have 
nearly 37,000 and expect to have 40,000 before the 
end of 1957. We find, as was anticipated, that the 
extremely rapid turnover in business in this State 
under the eight-or-more coverage provision is multi- 
plied several times among those units having four to 
seven employees. In addition, employers in this 
group move around more, have poorer records and 
less money, thus making it imperative that address 
changes and new units be discovered as soon as pos- 
sible and followed up closely. Since all account 
servicing units in our agency depend entirely on the 
status function for their information in properly han- 
dling the accounts, it is imperative that the Status 
Section maintain a constant watch on procedures, 
liability source leads, and business trends in the State. 

Everything considered, we feel we have a very good 
set of basic procedures for enforcement of the compli- 
cated law in this State, but are constantly on the 
lookout for ways to improve them. 
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Prospects for Unemployment Insurance .. . 


USE OF ELECTRONIC DATA-PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


By WILLIAM F. LUSH 


Division of Methods and Operations, Unemployment Insurance Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 


NY consideration given to the application of 
business machines to the mass functions performed 
in the unemployment insurance program will inevi- 
tably lead to some study of the new electronic equip- 
ment which has been developed in recent years. 
Electronic computers were originally designed as 
aids to scientific research and have been used for that 
purpose since before World War II. Those who have 
used these machines have assured us that without 
them, much of the knowledge needed for our present- 
day scientific development would not exist. 

The use of such equipment for “business processes”’ 
has been quite recent. This is especially true of 
“large-scale” equipment. The thinking of those who 
categorize the equipment as large-, medium-, or small-+ 
scale is well attuned to the capacities of the machines 
which they are promoting. To those of us who, in 
the past, have thought of a large punch card operation 
as the height of mechanization for office procedures, 
the capabilities of even the small-scale electronic 
equipment are sometimes staggering. 


An Unfamiliar World 


To understand the possible application of such 
equipment to familiar functions requires thinking 
along lines which are unfamiliar to most of us. For 
instance, our present concepts of organization along 
certain lines of function or responsibility often must 
be replaced with new concepts in order to take advan- 
tage of the high speed and enormous capacities of the 
new equipment. 

A recent publication of a large management asso- 
ciation contains a 16-page glossary of electronic terms 
used in connection with the programing of digital 
computers. The introduction to the glossary points 
out that the list is far from complete and no extensive 
cross-referencing is included. It would seem that we 
have to learn a new language in order to discuss the 
subject at all. 

“Computers Build New U. S. Highways’ was the 
headline for a story recently carried by a Washington, 
D. C. newspaper. Taken literally, this is about as 
realistic as some of the misconceptions which are 
prevalent concerning electronic “‘brains.”” The sooner 
the concept of a “‘brain”’ is relegated to its deserved 
limbo of science-fiction nomenclature, the sooner we 
can look objectively at electronic computers—the 
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heart of any electronic data-processing system—in 
their proper perspective. ‘The newspaper story con- 
cerned the use of electronic computers on engineering 
calculations needed to construct roads and bridges 
for the new multibillion-dollar highway program. 
Perhaps there were people who, reading only the 
headlines, visualized some monster machine flashing 
some pinball assortment of lights while it proceeded 
along a path removing dirt and replacing it with a 
ribbon of concrete. 


Man_lIs Still Master 


The truth is that an electronic calculator cannot do 
anything which men cannot do or anything which 
men have not told it to do. Even the poorest clerk is 
much smarter than the largest scientific calculator, 
which after all isn’t ‘‘smart” at all. If you tell the 
clerk to write his name on a slip of paper, he will do so. 
If you want an electronic computer to write its name, 
you must first write it yourself on a medium which a 
machine can “read,” then put the medium into a ma- 
chine which will convert the name to a different lan- 
guage, tell the computer where to read in order to 
find its name, and instruct it to read, transfer, and 
finally to write. If you have done this in a manner 
which will allow the computer to operate at its highest 
speed, the name will be given to you on a piece of 
plastic tape upon which the computer has written its 
name in the same strange language which it reads and 
writes. You would have to unscramble the invisible 
letters on the tape through the use of a machine which 
converts machine language to language which we can 
read. 

The series of instructions which must be given to 
these machines is known as a “‘program.’’ Men must 
work out the programs before anything can be accom- 
plished with electronic computers. Learning how to 
program is a new technique which is unfamiliar to 
most of us. 

Once the job has been programmed, large-scale 
computers are fed data from magnetic tapes. Data 
may also be inserted into the machine with punch 
cards. Output can be on magnetic tape, punched 
into cards, or printed on a report form. Since input- 
output is a primary controlling factor in the speed at 
which the computer can operate, magnetic tape is 
generally used for output to obtain full computer utili- 
zation. The output tape can then be used in an “‘off- 
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AN INSTALLATION OF 


the-line” operation to print reports or punch cards, 
thus freeing the central computer unit for its primary 
function. 

How fast are these machines? How much do they 
cost? When and where can we get one? Is their ap- 
plication to the type of work we do in unemployment 
insurance practicable? The answers to any of these 
questions depend on the size and make of computer 
and the fact that new developments in the machines 
make any answer given today obsolete tomorrow. The 
answers with respect to a “‘large-scale”’ computer being 
marketed today might be something like the following: 

Speed.—It will add or subtract two 10-digit numbers 
in about 200-millionths of a second, with about 5,000 
such operations a second. Multiplication and division 
are much slower. It will multiply two 10-digit num- 
bers in 2-thousandths of a second, with about 500 
computations per second, while division is at only 
about half the speed of multiplication. 

Cost.—This will depend on many factors. Since 
large-scale computers use punch cards as the initial 
input medium, the cost of the punch-card equipment 
must be added to the rental for the computer com- 
ponents. In addition, the amount and type of periph- 
eral equipment, such as input-output devices, add 
considerably to the cost, and the amount needed dif- 
fers with each installation. A round-figure rental for 
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ELECTRONIC DATA-PROCESSING MACHINES 


a year for a typical large-scale installation would 
probably be about $600,000. In addition, there 
would be considerable cost in preparing for the instal- 
lation by the purchase of air-conditioning equipment. 

Availability—A purchaser could probably obtain an 
electronic data-processing system before he could get 
ready to use it. This is in spite of the 12- to 18-month 
delivery schedules on most machines. Most users 
agree that the preliminary work required before such 
equipment can be used should take from 1 to 2 years. 

A “feasibility study” is the first step in the long proc- 
ess of installing an electronic computer. This study 
is usually made by an agency group organized to sur- 
vey the field and to report their findings to top admin- 
istration. After the group has become somewhat 
familiar with equipment which is available, a specific 
area of agency operation must be selected for more 
careful study as a possible application. Some signifi- 
cant operation should be the one studied for feasibility 
of an installation. (This does not mean that other 
operations may not be done on the equipment.) If 
it is decided that the operation warrants the applica- 
tion of an electronic computer, programers must be 
trained for the specific machine to be obtained. 

After the training, the programing begins. Even a 
very simple operation requires more programing time 
than was ever spent heretofore in procedure writing. 
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Every minute step in the process must be listed, 
studied, rearranged, charted, coded, and programed 
to the machine’s capacity and special features. A 
“debugging” process follows in which the program is 
tried out on the equipment, usually at the manufac- 
turer’s factory or at some nearby installation. Great 
strides are being made in simplifying the programing 
of this equipment but much still remains to be done. 
A large manufacturer of electronic equipment 
recently told a group of listeners that it had taken 
only one man-year to program the payroll operation 
for the factory. A written procedure for the function 
could probably have been written in a couple of 
weeks and the use of any type of electronic computing 
equipment, large or small, must be programied. 

Application —All of the preceding description has 
been of large-scale equipment. Naturally, there are 
fewer possible applications for this equipmeht in un- 
employment insurance than for the medi@m- and 
small-scale systems. However, California is’ using a 
large-scale electronic computer on unemployment 
insurance operations. Several States have medium- 
sized equipment installed or on order for early 
delivery. Many States are using electronic, .calcu- 
lators in conjunction with punch-card equipment. 
These smaller systems are fed punch cards and the 
output is on punch cards. 


A Part of Our Future 


It certainly would be foolhardy to write off the 
possibilities of electronic installations in our opera- 
tions. Developments are proceeding so rapidly that 
it is difficult to keep up with the new equipment as it 
is introduced. With the variety of functions we per- 
form in unemployment insurance, it can be stated 
with some degree of certainty that new or existing 
equipment will be applied to our work in the not too 
distant future in the constant effort to do more work 
for less cost. The more installations made, the more 
applications are found—applications which were not 
anticipated at the time of installation. We can all 
watch this development, not with foreboding because 
we are unfamiliar with it, but with a mind open to 
the possibilities which it may present to do even a 
better job in our chosen field. 





At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


infermation and application blanks, write to Dr. Her- 
bert Rusalem, Director, Professional Training Depart- 
ment, Industrial Home for the Blind, 57 Willoughby 
St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Industrial Therapy in VA Hospitals 


A NEw form of treatment is helping to restore long- 
term hospitalized veterans to health and useful lives. 
Called industrial therapy, it was developed by the 
Veterans Administration and has been applied in VA 
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hospitals during the past 5 years, Dr. A. B. C. Knud- 
son, director of the physical medicine and rehabilita- 
tion service, said recently. 

He explained that industrial therapy essentially is a 
graded series of carefully chosen work assignments nor- 
mally found in a hospital which patients may perform 
under medical supervision to build health and work 
skills. Such jobs in VA hospitals are designed and 
used for the welfare of patients, not to provide hospital 
labor or to save money. 

At the VA neuropsychiatric hospital in Brockton, 
Mass., some 250 patients are assigned individually to 
industrial therapy work throughout the hospital. 
Many of them are regaining health and useful skills 
as auto mechanics, dental technicians, business ma- 
chine operators, plumbers, carpenters, or other skilled 
and semiskilled workers. 

Group industrial therapy at the Brockton hospital 
includes landscaping of hospital grounds, laundry 
maintenance, and custodial work for which long-term 
patients display special aptitudes and preference. 

Members of the hospital staff at all levels are in- 
volved in direct contacts with patients in industrial 
therapy assignments to make sure the patients are de- 
riving therapeutic value from the work. 

Dr. Knudson said that although industrial therapy, 
such as the Brockton program, was originated for men- 
tal patients, it has been so successful that the VA is 
using it for patients with tuberculosis, arthritis, and 
other conditions that require long hospitalization and 
rehabilitation. It has proved valuable in helping vet- 
erans with many kinds of chronic illness achieve better 
recovery, leave hospitals more quickly, and find and 
hold jobs after discharge. 


More than 10,000 patients in 41 mental hospitals 
and in a growing number of VA tuberculosis and gen- 
eral medical and surgical hospitals are at work today 
in industria] therapy. 


University of Michigan 
TV Film Series 


Tue University of Michigan has an exciting new 
television series, ‘‘A Gift of Life,’ which is currently 
being shown over television stations in Detroit and 
Lansing, Mich. 


The series, which deals with the four major prob- 
lems of employment, health, housing, and leisure, 
was prepared by Dr. Wilma Donabue, Chairman of 
the Division of Gerontology at the University. Special 
guest authorities and film documentary material are 
used throughout. 


The series consists of 15 half-hour programs, in- 
cluding ‘“‘Rehabilitation for Older People” and 
‘““Employment of the Older Worker.” 


Each half-hour program is available on kinescope 
at $5 for audience showing and $10 for TV. The 
kinescopes may be secured from the producers and 
distributors, University of Michigan Television, 310 
Maynard St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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LL Book Shelf V. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND PUBLIC POLICY, Eveline M. Burns, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1956, 291 pp., $5.50 


IN the introduction to Social Secu- 
rity and Public Policy, Dr. Eveline 
Burns poses these ‘‘current issues” on 
unemployment insurance: 


Should the coverage of unemployment 


| gnsurance be broadened? Should unem- 
| ployment benefits be higher or lower than 


Should benefits be paid 


they now are? 


| to the dependents of unemployed workers? 
| Should the eligibility conditions be 
| tightened or should they be liberalized? 


Under what circumstances and for what 
kinds of conduct should workers be dis- 

ualified from receiving benefits? Should 
Songhas be paid for more than the usual 


| 20-to-26-week maximum duration? 


Should the program continue to be 


|financed almost exclusively by em- 


ployers? Should the taxes of employers 
be reduced if their own employees suffer 
little unemployment? If so, what is the 
best formula to use for granting tax re- 
ductions? Should the financing of 
unemployment insurance continue to be 
essentially a State responsibility (with 
the Federal Government meeting only 
the costs of administration)? 


What should be the Federal role if 
some States are unable to finance benefits 


| at the average level without having to 


raise taxes far in excess of those levied in 
the majority of States? If the Federal 
Government comes to the aid of the 
States, should this take the form of loans 
or nonrepayable grants? Should the 
Federal Government get out of unem- 
ployment insurance altogether? Should 
any plans be made to provide for the 
income needs of persons who exhaust 
unemployment insurance benefits? 


These are questions to which we 
are all seeking answers. But Dr. 
Burns, sagely, gives no one right 
answer. She does not discuss all 
these questions re unemployment in- 
surance in one chapter or Part. Nor 
does she discuss all programs of one 
country as a unit. She recognizes 
that many of the issues posed are 
common to several programs, and 
what is done in one program may 
have repercussions on another. There- 
fore, Dr. Burns discusses ‘‘some of the 
outstanding social security issues of 
the day’”’ in the context of the general 
and specified problems posed by any 
governmental action in this field. 


No one is better qualified to take 
this “across-the-board” approach than 
Dr. Burns with her long and wide 
experience in social security pro- 


grams here and abroad. She has the 
detached and balanced academic 
point of view of a teacher in many 
institutions—from the London School 
of Economics to her present post as 
professor of Social Work at the New 
York School of Social Work, Colum- 
bia University. At the same time she 
has had practical experience in 
American social security programs 
and problems from the days when she 
served as advisor to the original Com- 
mittee on Economic Security to her 
present active participation in the 
Federal Advisory Council on Employ- 
ment Security. 


The four major questions which 
she considers that each government 
must decide, to assure to its citizens 
some minimum of economic security, 
are: 


1. The nature of the protection to 
be afforded and the conditions to be 
satisfied for its receipt. 


2. The specific risks to interruption 
of income for which public responsi- 
bility will be accepted. 


3. The financial arrangements to 
be made, including decisions as to 
how the burden shall be shared be- 
tween different sections of the popu- 
lation. * * * and * * * the relative 
financial responsibilities of different 
levels of government. 


4. The allocation of administrative 
responsibility between private organ- 
izations and government and between 
different levels of government. 


Any reader wanting shortcuts to 
Dr. Burns’ discussions of unemploy- 
ment insurance per se will find an 
adequate index, but the conscientious 
reader who explores an entire subject 
will be rewarded by illuminating 
vistas of experience ‘in other pro- 
grams and other countries. Yet the 
concluding chapter on ““The Choice 
of Social Security Policies’’ empha- 
sizes that the effect of social security 
on freedom, on initiative, and on 
mobility depends on the special pro- 
gram and its specific environment 
and that policy can never be fixed 
once and bor all. 


The controversies in our field are 
not slighted, but Dr. Burns presents 
more than one point of view, renee 
as she says, “intelligent policy forma- 
tion is the attainment of the best pos- 
sible compromise between conflicting 


objectives.” She sees the dilemmas, 
as for example, the necessity of ad- 
ministrative controls against claim- 
ants’ malingering and the possibility 
that, if the controls are too stringent 
or rigid, they may result in denying 
benefits to many genuinely unem- 
ployed workers. 


She recognizes the issue of the ap- 
propriateness of incentive taxation, 
through systems of experience rating, 
on which labor and management are 
so sharply divided. Here she points 
out that since an employer’s prospect 
of securing a lower rate depends on 
pethoweons: 3 unemployment rather 
than on unemployment itself, the em- 
ployer can improve his prospects in 
one of three ways: stabilizing his 
labor force, opposing improper 
claims and payments, and bringing 
pressure to modify the law and its in- 
terpretation to reduce the chance that 
an unemployed worker will be en- 
titled to benefits or to assure that 
benefits will not be too high or dura- 
tion too long. Ina later chapter, she 
declares unequivocally that, since ex- 
perience rating is an integral part of 
all State systems, minimum Federal 
standards relating to benefits, dura- 
tion, and certain disqualifications 
would seem to be an essential safe- 
guard. 


Particularly applicable to unem- 
ployment insurance is Dr. Burns’ 
statement that one of the more im- 
portant byproducts of the continuing 
operation of a social-security system 
is that the community begins to ob- 
tain comprehensive and reliable data 
concerning the risk insured against. 
And in spite of the real contributions 
to knowledge made by our statistical 
and research programs, we agree that 
there is a disturbing lack of know- 
ledge of the precise effect of the var- 
ious provisions of our social-security 
system. We, too, want to know how 
much insecurity may be reduced by 
any given measure, how much stabil- 
ization of employment results from 
experience rating, what proportion 
of workers are likely to malinger, and 
what kind of controls will deter them. 


Here is a book that we can recom- 
ment to all thoughtful students of our 
program, including State and Federal 
administrators, State and Federal leg- 
islators, and the labor and employer 
groups who would influence legisla- 
tion in this field. 


—RUTH RETICKER, formerly Program Technical Advisor, Unemployment Insurance Service, Bureau of 


Employment Security. 
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